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FOREWORD 


"What's wrong with the Nobel Prize?" once asked Books Abroad in a famous 
symposium which seriously undermined the Swedish Academy's reputation as 
literary judges. This year there were organized campaigns in the Spanish- 
speaking world to promote the candidacies of Menéndez Pidal, Alfonso Reyes 
and even Pfo Baroja. Meanwhile, simple loving poet Juan Ramén Jiménez 
thought of little but his wife dying of cancer near him in Puerto Rico. The 
award to him of the Nobel Prize may have cheered her last moments, but it 
could not fill the void in his saddened heart. Rumor has it that the se- 
lection was a fortuitous one, some of the academicians having been charmed by 
the recently-published Swedish translation of the sentimental tale of a donkey, 
Platero y Yo. There is biblical precedent for the sage's riding to tragedy 

and immortality on a donkey. Pio Baroja, whom an ass's patience would only 
have reminded of despicable human docility, died unreconciled with the Franco 
government or with its ally the Catholic Church. As a strange aftermath of 

the Civil War, Russia returned several hundred Spaniards to their homeland. 

In modern war, vae victoribus is truer than vae victis; the decline of 
European power in Africa was symbolized by the end of the international con- 
trol of Tangier. In Portugal, rumors spread that the 68-year-old Salazar was 
contemplating retirement. 











There was danger that the old Chureh-state conflict would be revived in 
Mexico as Archbishop Primate Miranda, nine other archbishops and 32 bishops 
signed a declaration telling the faithful to support political candidates who 
favor the Church. Meanwhile the liberals have been preparing to celebrate 
the centennial of the 1857 constitution as a landmark in the long struggle 
against clericalism. Another episode occurred in the guerrilla between 
Mexican gunboats and U.S. "pirates" fishing in "Mexican territorial waters," 
but the U.S. found itself again in the position of a major power afraid to 
exert its authority for fear of being accused of bullying. It is regrettable 
that in this matter, as in the question of British "colonialism," the Latin 
American press should be able to arouse aggressive nationalism by reviling 
other nations whose case they take care never to present. 


There was hope that Guatemala would become a minor Venezuela as Castillo 
Armas gained firmer control over the country and American oil companies 
rushed in seeking concessions. After the elections in El Salvador, which the 
government group conducted in a high-handed way, the new administration of 
José Marfa Lemus recovered from its initial unpopularity by showing a con- 
ciliatory attitude. The attempt of Julio Lozano Diaz in Honduras to 
perpetuate a personal dictatorship ended abruptly as a junta of three young 
officers seized power in a bloodless coup. They promised to restore de- 
mocracy, and appointed a cabinet of pro-U.S. leanings. However, the 
performance of General Rojas Pinilla and other army officers who have staged 
@ coup to save democracy and have then proceeded to establish their own mili- 
tary dictatorship made observers hope that this same pattern would not be 
followed in Honduras. In Nicaragua, Luis Somoza, who became President upon 
the assassination of his father, "willingly accepted" the presidential nomi- 
nation of the Liberal Nationalist party, which, in the present state of 
Nicaragua, is tantamount to election. A democratic evolution is taking place 
in Costa Rica as Figueres' National Liberation party begins to resolve itself 
into a conservative and a liberal bloc. The new President of Panama, Ernesto 
de la Guardia, Jr., admitted at his inauguration in the impressive new 
congress building that Panama is in an explosive state. 
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The meeting of the Inter-American Press Association in Havana brought 
about a strengthening of that worthy organization, but it provided a rare 
opportunity for political assassins to get all the publicity they could ever 
hope for. Despite the firm hand of Batista, Cuba seemed to be falling into 
a state of nation-wide gangsterism, in which both sides used political 
pretexts to hide the most sordid motives. The invasion of the Haitian 
Embassy in Havana apparently does not mean that Haiti is following a policy 
of involvement in the Cuban-Dominican dispute. In Puerto Rico, the 
Independentistas and the Estadistas made little headway against the Partido 
Popular Democraético of Munoz Marin. 


The crisis in the Middle East enhanced the importance of Venezuela as a 
source of oil for Western Europe; the visit to Caracas of French Foreign 
Minister Christian Pineau testified to this. In Bogota, the National Con- 
stituent Assembly met for the first time in over two years. As an ex- 
President, Lleras Camargo was an ex-officio assemblyman, and he proved to be 
the most forceful critic of the Rojas Pinilla regime. Conservatives and 
Liberals united to denounce the present dictatorship, and these attacks, 
combined with the criticism of the Rojas Pinilla regime voiced at the IAPA 
meeting in Havana, forced the Colombian Government to relax press censorship. 
The sharp decline in the Colombian peso was attributed in part to illegal 
trading in coffee by government officials. The murder of Alberto Polit 
Ortiz, mayor of Portoviejo, was a manifestation of the unrest prevailing in 
Ecuador, where the government of Conservative Ponce Enriquez showed moder- 
ation for fear of turning Ecuador into another Colombia. 


The return of democracy to Peru had brought about a labor unrest stimu- 
lated in part by agents from Chile. The gilded days of Odrfa seemed over, 
and American interests were showing hesitation in making new investments. 
The reported smuggling of copper from Peru to the Iron Curtain countries, 
while not important in terms of volume, was nevertheless politically sig- 
nificant. Despite a detente in Bolivian politics, the pitiful state of the 
nation's economy was manifest in the decline of the boliviano to the all- 
time low of 13,000 to $1 on the free market. Chile's President Ibanez lost 
even more prestige as the opposition Radical party tried through consti- 
tutional means to have him declared unfit to continue in office. 


Argentine President Aramburu expressed dismay that the Uruguayan radio 
should give credence to a rumor that his illness was political. To prove 
the sincerity of its declarations concerning forthcoming elections, the 
government announced the much discussed law governing political parties. 
However, tension remained acute. Stung by Gainza Paz' comment that U.S. 
appeasement of Perén reached its peak when Milton Eisenhower visited Buenos 
Aires (a correct statement), U.S. Secretary of State Dulles seemed to accuse 
Gainza Paz of ingratitude for help given in restoring La Prensa to him. 
Dulles implied without any basis in fact that the Republican administration 
had helped to bring about the fall of Perédn. Meanwhile, Uruguay continued to 
develop its power facilities with the aid of loans from the World Bank. 
President Alfredo Stroessner, the one-time close friend of Perén's Argentina, 
sought to strengthen his ties with Brazil when he and President Kubitschek 


met at Foz do Iguacu. 


The return from voluntary exile of the enfant terrible of Brazilian 
politics, Carlos Lacerda, was sufficient to provoke the Kubitschek government 
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into pushing its tough censorship law in order to muzzle Lacerda's Tribuna 
da Imprensa. Never at a loss for invective, Lacerda retorted by calling the 
President a clown who went begging loans to Washington. While Correio da 
Manha and O Globo supported Lacerda, Assis Chateaubriand, whom the adminis- 
tration has designated as ambassador to London, used the columns of his 
weekly O Cruzeiro to defend the government. The strongman of the cabinet 
was General Lott, who received strong Nationalist-Communist support from the 
"November Front," and who aroused widespread fear that he was planning to 
set up a military dictatorship. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


The Editor and staff of the REPORT wish all its readers a MERRY CHRISTMAS 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN HISPANIC 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


Stanford University will offer several graduate fellowships 
in Hispanic American Studies for the 1957-58 academic year. 
Full details, with application blanks, may be obtained from 
the Office of Admissions, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. Faculty members are asked to encourage their 
better graduating seniors and M.A. students to apply. The 
fellowships are open to candidates for both the M.A. and 
Ph.D. Since the deadline for receiving completed appli- 
cations is February 15, 1957, students are advised to 
attend to this matter without delay. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


After several years' labor, the index to volumes I--VII of the HISPANIC 
AMERICAN REPORT is off the press. It was edited by Joseph C. Shirley 
and H. Leslie Robinson, with the help of several assistants. It is a 
substantial volume of 224 pages, but thanks to a grant we have been 
able to keep the price down to $2. The edition is limited, and we are 
particularly eager that university and college libraries should possess 
it. Since at this time we are not advertising the index, we hope that 
readers will call its existence to the attention of the librarian of 
the institution to which they are attached. The index contains some 
20,000 entries, and each entry gives at least one and usually more 
references. We are confident that the index will greatly facilitate 
the work of researchers and enhance the value of the HISPANIC AMERICAN 
REPORT. 


CORRECTION: The HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE 
MATERIALS IN THE UNITED STATES will be sold 
only in a cloth edition ($10.00). 

(See back outside cover) 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


As official Spain looked back five centuries during October to commemo- 
rate the exploits of the Admiral of the Ocean Sea, the international lime- 
light played upon three pathfinders in the world of letters, all of them 
Spanish, and all of them beyond rapport with the Franco regime. For at least 
one of the writers, the separation became final in October. 


Juan Ramon Jiménez was awayded the 1956 Nobel Prize for literature on 
October 25. The 74-year-old Spanish poet was selected from a field of about 
30 aspirants, including Spain's perennial candidate, Ramén Menéndez Pidal 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 161). The distinction carries a cash award of $38,000. 
Jiménez left Spain in 1936 during the Civil War and since 1951 has been a 
professor in the College of Humanities at the University of Puerto Rico. The 
Swedish translation of one of his best known works, Platero y Yo (Silver and 
I), reportedly caught the attention of one of the Swedish academicians. It 
was written in 1917 and concerns a donkey named Silver to whom the writer 
makes poetic speeches as they wander along the roads of southern Spain. Two 
Spaniards earned the Nobel Prize for literature prior to Jiménez. They are 
the playwrights, José Echegaray, who received the award in 1904, and Jacinto 
Benavente, who won the prize in 1922. Dr. Santiago Ramén y Cajal, the neu- 
rologist, received the Nobel Prize for medicine in 1906. 


Salvador de Madariaga was honored at gatherings of intellectuals and 
artists in Paris during the last week of October. Eduardo Santos, former 
President of Colombia, initiated the series of testimonials to the 70-year- 
old Spanish humanist, who has gained an international reputation as essayist 
and historian as well as novelist and poet. Albert Camus and André Siegfried 
participated in the tributes to Madariaga, who left Spain during the Civil 
War and now lives in Oxford, England. 


Pio Baroja y Nessi, Spanish novelist who was mentioned two years ago as 
a candidate for the Nobel Prize, died in Madrid on October 30 at the age of 
83. He had been called "the best known, the most translated and the least 
read novelist of contemporary Spain." Baroja was arrested by Nationalist 
forces near Pamplona early in the Spanish Civil War, but he escaped execution 
and later fled to France. He was neither Republican nor Nationalist, for 
while he castigated the Republic, his violently anti-clerical and anti- 
militarist philosophies were also in opposition to the newly formed Franco 
When the Germans invaded France in World War II, Baroja returned 


government. 
He continued to write and was tolerated--though not accepted--by 


to Spain. 
the government. 

Tree of Knowledge) and Paradox Rey (King Paradox). Baroja's good friend, 
Nobel Prize winner Ernest Hemingway, visited him earlier in the month and 
gave him an inscribed copy of A Farewell to Arms. Hemingway later expressed 
doubt that the ailing Spanish novelist had recognized him. 


The broad struggle between intellectual liberalism and Hispanidad was 
reflected in signs of discontent among workers, clergy, and possibly the 
military. Notwithstanding month-long official panegyrics extolling the 
progress of the nation in world affairs, widespread dissatisfaction with 


Franco's policies was displayed. 
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Workers waited in vain for an announcement of wage increases promised to 
them earlier by the government (H.A.R., IX: p. 103). Instead, they were 
simply reassured that the matter was still under consideration. Spanish news 
sources reported that the data gathered by the National Syndicates in an 
extensive investigation of workers' demands (H.A.R., IX: p. 324), together 
with the Syndicates’ recommendations, had been submitted to the government 
early in October. Some observers believed that the recommended increases 
were considerably greater than the government's earlier proposal of 7%. Ob- 
viously the 7% increase would not satisfy the workers in view of the rising 
cost of living. 












Archbishops throughout Spain published a collective pastoral letter in 
which they demanded higher wages for labor and a more equitable distribution 
of the national income. This pastoral letter reflected more concern and 

support for labor's demands than the episcopal statements which followed the 
general strikes of last May (H.A.R., IX: p. 222). Many Catholic priests 

were reported to have gone to work as unskilled laborers in the factories of 
Bilbao in order to become more intimately acquainted with labor problems. 









Unconfirmed reports indicated that a protest was being privately circu- 
lated by young army officers, members of the Juntas de Accidén Patridtica, or 
"Young Turks." This manifesto was said to be unique in directly attacking 
Franco. Allegedly charging that "Spain threatens to precipitate itself into 
chaos," the "Young Turks" reportedly listed numerous “alarming symptoms" such 
as "the apocalyptic tone of the speeches of the Chief of State, which reflect 
the lurchings of the ship of State," and the "poverty and practical enslave- 
ment of the working classes, who are deprived of the most elemental freedoms 
and guarantees of Christianity and natural law." Finally, it was reportedly 
charged that the State had "abused the confidence and power which the National 
Defense Junta conferred upon it on September 29, 1936," and a demand was made 
that the ruling classes force Franco to surrender his powers to the people. 
Perhaps even more important than the content of the pastoral letter and the 
reported manifesto was the fact that members of both the religious and mili- 
tary élite are normally pro-Franco rightists. 



















Considerable speculation centered on the significance of the Caudillo's 
newly drafted plan for governmental reorganization (H.A.R., IX: p. 271). 
This will apparently call for creation of a "National Movement" to broaden 
the base of the present Falange. This innovation was believed to stem from 
the first of two new Fundamental Laws prepared by Franco. The second of the 
two laws reportedly will separate the offices of Chief of State and Head of 
the Government, which at present are both held by the Caudillo. The design 
of the proposed laws is such that the Generalissimo's control over the nation 
will in no way be diminished, since he will have the prerogative of appoint- 
ing members to all newly created positions. In the minds of some observers, 
the proposed changes raised the possibility that the door had been opened to 
allow the return of the monarchy on Franco's terms. Although the texts of 
the proposals had not been officially released, it was reported that they had 
been submitted to the National Council of the Falangist party for approval. 
From there they would pass to the cabinet and the Cortes and thence to a 
national referendum. 















The total number of Spaniards repatriated from the Soviet Union reached 
almost 1,000 on October 24, as the Soviet steamer "Crimea" dropped anchor for 
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the second time in Valencia The first contingent arrived in late September 
on the same vessel (H.A.R., IX: p. 417), and a third group is due in early 
November. The "Crimea” sailed from Odessa and was the first Soviet vessel + 
visit Spain since 1939. It flew the Spanish colors as well as the Red flag. 
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International control of Tangier ended on October 29 with the signing oi 
the final agreement of the Tangier Conference The nine-nation parley was 
made up of delegates from the eight powers, including Spain, which consti- 
tuted the control commission for the international zone, and the Moroccan 
representative, Foreign Minister Ahmed Balafrej. In assuming control of this 
"fiscally and morally free" city, the government of Sultan Mohammed V took 
another step toward complete independence from the French and Spanish empires 
Spanish, French and British capital predominate in Tangier, in the order 
named. 


The Moroccan cabinet headed by Premier Si Bekkai fell on October 26 as a 
result of French-Moroccan differences and pressure from the extremist 

Istiqlal party This development, however, appeared to have caused no change 
in Spanish-Moroccan relations by month’s end. 





Harry Whitney, the American bullfighter convicted of “insulting the 
Spanish nation" and sentenced to six years in prison (H.A.R., IX: p. 325), 
was pardoned early this month by Franco. 


PORTUGAL 


There were newspaper dispatches in October announcing that 68-year-old 
Portuguese Premier Antonio de Oliveira Salazar would soon withdraw from the 
government, though this°news was not officially confirmed Salazar would 
thus end a 30-year regime, described by the editor of the Mexico City 
Excelsior, Rodrigo de Llano, as a “mild and discreet dictatorship, very 
different from those prevailing in Latin America." De Llano visited Portugal 
in October hoping to interview Salazar, who, however, was on vacation in 
northern Portugal. He wrote a lengthy encomium of the Portuguese dictator in 
the October 13 issue of Excelsior in which he called Salazar the "countertype 
of all the dictators described by history” and a "monk in civilian clothes." 
This was a reference to the fact that Salazar was once in a seminary where his 
life of austerity profoundly influenced his later life, making him "temperate 
as a Bedouin and absolutely poor,” living "as simply as an employee on a 
meager salary." Pedro Pablo Camargo concluded in Excelsior later in the month 
that after 30 years of corporativism Portugal "has definitely entered a stage 
of political, economic and social maturity” as a result of the leadership of 
its "distinguished statesman.” 














Speculation arose over what kind of government would succeed Salazar's 
regime. Monarchists, who have openly supported the "New State” since it was 
inaugurated in 1926, have hoped the Premier would set the stage for the 
enthronement of pretender Dom Duarte Nuno de Bragangca. They have maintained 
that a republican government, without Salazar at the helm, would be dominated 
by democrats and liberals who would return Portugal to the political chaos 
prevalent prior to the 1926 military march on Lisbon. The monarchists have 
been disappointed, however, by indications that Salazar might not favor a 
monarchy. Some observers believe there was such an indication early in 
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October when for the first time in three decades the government allowed the 
public celebration of the anniversary of the proclaiming of the Republic in 
1910. 










An article appeared in the October issue of the Geographical Review on 
the Angolan port of Lobito and the 838-mile Benguela Railway which links the 
port with the Belgian Congo and the Rhodesian rail systems Lobito was 
described as a port, with a magnificent natural harbor, whose capacity has 

not always been fully utilized despite congestion of traffic in competing 
ports. Rapid economic growth in Central Africa in the postwar decade has 
caused most seaports of the region to have to handle tonnages far in excess 
of their capacities. Some of these overburdened seaports, especially Beira 
in Mozambique, have repeatedly been penalized by the international shipping 
trade through imposition of surcharges or redirection of traffic; others, 
such as Labito, have remained relatively free from strain. The trade of this 
port, formally opened to traffic in 1928, has grown rapidly in the last five 
or six years, and in 1954 the total goods handled reached more than a million 
tons. With a few minor additions to port equipment, Lobito could have 
handled much larger tonnages, and even now its capacity can be more readily 
expanded than that of several other ports serving the same hinterland. An 
effort at expansion is now being made It was announced in October that a 
British firm had been awarded a $1,120,000 contract for the supply and 

erection of mechanical installations for loading minerals at Lobito. 

















Statistics were released by the government indicating that greater 
numbers of tourists have been visiting Portugal this year. The figures rose 
from 53,082 in the first four months of 1955 to 55,255 in the corresponding 
period of 1956. The number of U.S. tourists increased by 6%. 















The Portuguese Foreign Affairs Ministry announced on October 1 that the 
Portuguese and West German Governments had decided to raise their respective 
legations in Bonn and Lisbon to the status of embassies. 













MEXICO 





The Roman Catholic hierarchy in Mexico urged Mexican Catholics to exer- 
cise their civic duties and to interest themselves in public affairs. 
Archbishop Primate Miguel Dario Miranda of Mexico City (H.A.R., IX: p. 276) 
was joined by nine other archbishops and 32 bishops in signing the declaration 
which advised Catholics to support political candidates favoring the greatest 
degree of good to the Church and the nation. 












Leaders of the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) did not comment 
officially on the possible conflict of interests between the religious and the 
civic responsibilities of Mexican Catholics. PRI leaders indicated unof- 
ficially that the declaration was not regarded as church interference in 
politics but added that the party would continue to observe the results of the 
declaration on the Mexican populace. Gen. Agustin Olachea, chairman of the 
central executive committee of PRI, reaffirmed the October 19 speech of 
Rodolfo Gonzélez Guevara, chairman of the PRI Federal District regional com- 
mittee, which indicated that the party in power had no desire to brand the 
declaration as clericalism on the part of the Church. Gen. Olachea is the 
second ranking man after President Ruiz Cortines in the PRI, and his statement 
was regarded as semi-official unless repudiated by the President. 
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Confirmed anti-clericals and ardent supporters of the principles of the 
Mexican Revolution regarded the declaration as unmitigated clerical meddling 
in political affairs, but this highly vocal segment represented a relatively 
small portion of the over-all public opinion expressed on the issue Ex - 
celsior, the powerful Mexico City daily, took a moderate position, and it 
indicated that a continuing analysis would be made by its political and 
religious writers Attention was given to this issue by members of the 
Mexican Senate in connection with the centennial celebration of the Consti- 
tution of 1857 planned for the early months of 1957, but it was felt that any 
senatorial action at this time would have been premature. 


Government officials announced that the three-year campaign against the 
opium poppy in Mexico had been extremely successful. As late as 1953, Mexic: 
ranked as the largest producer of opium in the free world, and it was esti- 
mated that poppy cultivation was carried on in small plots in areas spread 
over 24 million acres in the states of Sinaloa, Durango, and Chihuahua. In 
August, 1953, the anti-narcotics campaign was removed from the jurisdiction 
of the Attorney General and given to Gen. Teofilo Alvarez Borboa, commander 
of the Eighth Military Zone, who divided the tri-state area into subsectors 
and assigned soldiers to each area to prewent continued cultivation of the 


Poppy 


In addition, some 80 landing fields used by narcotics traffickers to fly 
raw opium and its various derivatives from Mexico to the principal outlets in 
the United States were taken over by soldiers. During the three-year 


campaign, the army destroyed many fields of poppies throughout the isolated, 


mountainous region where eradication of the opium poppy had been almost 
impossible previously. 


The National Polytechnic Institute internado (dormitory) was re-opened 
on October 1 after having been closed in September as the result of a series 
of student demonstrations over a four-month period H.A.R., IX p. 420) 
Government officials detailed a military guard to the Institute to prevent 
recurrences of disorders which culminated in the closing of the dormitory 
facilities. Federal District police announced the arrest of Nicandro 
Mendoza, leftist student leader of the Polytechnic agitation, following a 
street brawl between non-Communist elements and the supporters of Mendoza 
Reportedly, Mendoza and two of his principal supporters will be sent to the 
Mexican Penal Colony in the Tres Marias Islands 


Mexican Coast Guard officials disclosed plans to increase aircraft 
patrol activity in the Gulf region as a crackdown measure against “shrimp 
pirates" from the United States The purchase of three Catalina flying 
boats was the first step in the augmented campaign which called for an ulti- 
mate total of 30 aircraft. Mexican and U.S. government and private interests 
failed to arrive at an amicable solution, but further meetings were to be 


held. 


Mexican and U.S. communications officials began conferences designed to 
produce a treaty to eliminate radio interference between the two countries. 
Mexico had previously demanded the right to establish more powerful facili- 
ties than the United States was willing to agree to, and prior negotiations 
had ended unsuccessfully. Mexico had similar problems with Cuban trans- 
missions which interfered with Mexican broadcasting, and it was reported 
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that Mexico was considering radio installations on the Yucatan Peninsula 
which could jam the interfering Cuban transmissions 


Baja California Governor Braulio Maldonado denied that he had been re- 
fused admission to the United States under the provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. Gov. Maldonado had been asked to undergo a routine 
check at the San Ysidro, California port of entry, but he returned volun- 
tarily to Mexico rather than comply with the required procedure. The San 
Diego Union apparently originated the story that Maldonado had been refused 
entry under the McCarran Act because of his suspected Communist affiliations, 
and it was this implication which brought the categorical denial from the 
Mexican governor. 


Mexico's $20 million anti-malaria campaign (H.A.R., IX: p. 420) was 
initiated with the co-operation of the World Health Organization in the 
swampy Huasteca region of Tamaulipas. Dr. Ignacio Morones Prieto, Secretary 
of Health, toured many almost inaccessible areas, and announced that 188,000 
dwellings had been sprayed with D.D.T. in the first month of the campaign. 
The Huasteca is regarded as one of the worst breedings grounds for malarial 
mosquitos in Mexico, and the relative measure of success here will be used as 
a yardstick in the measuring of the total effectiveness of the campaign. 


The army assumed responsibility ‘for the security of some 37 kilometers 
of acqueducts, wells, and pumping stations serving Mexico City around 
Chiconautla, State of Mexico. The capital's water supply had been en- 
dangered by angered peasants who threatened to destroy the facilities rather 
than have their scarce water supply diverted. 


Secretary of Finance Antonio Carillo Flores disclosed that the 1957 
budget would reach a record high of $600 million. Following a conference 
with President Ruiz Cortines, Carillo Flores stated that the new budget 
topped by $64 million the previous all-time high budget of 1956, but declined 
for the time being to give any breakdown on appropriations. Another ruling 
authorized that under the provisions of a decree of December 21, 1953, the 
Federal Government would cancel $21.8 million in debts owed by 101 munici- 
palities in 17 states. The cancellations were decreed by President Ruiz 
Cortines to allow the utilization of funds for municipal public works. 


A 16-member French trade delegation, headed by Emile Roche, President of 
the French Economic Council, visited Mexico at the invitation of Secretary of 
Economy Gilberto Loyo. A Mexican mission to France has also been planned for 
the near future. The French mission showed great interest in possible in- 
vestments of French capital in the fields of agricultural machinery and 
automobile production in Mexico, and indicated that France would buy 4,000 
tons of Mexican cotton. The four-point program offered by the delegation 
included technical assistance, exports of machinery and equipment, the 
establishment of credit, and direct investment of French capital in Mexican 
enterprises. 


The Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation announced that it will import 
natural gas from Mexico to serve the power-short New England area. Initial 
agreements called for theimportation of a minimum of 115 million cubic feet 
of natural gas daily which will be increased to 200 million cubic feet as 
additional reserves are discovered The three Mexican fields included in the 
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agreement have proved salable reserves of 838.8 million cubic feet. Initial 
investment figures of $82 million will be increased to an estimated $147 mil- 


lion as the project is further developed. 


Mexican industrial progress was noted during the meeting of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America (CEPAL) during its recent meeting in 
Santiago, Chile During the first half of 1956, Mexico opened a new steel 
plant at Piedras Negras, Coahuila, with a capacity of 200 tons daily, a new 
cement plant in the State of Mexico, and a textile machine-plant near Ciudad 
Sahagun, Hidalgo, which will produce 3,600 automatic looms and 120,000 


spindles annually 


The Export-Import Bank announced a total of $50 million in loans to 
Mexico. The National Railways received $23 million for renovation and new 
construction to continue President Ruiz Cortines’ program for improved rail- 
way facilities. Altos Hornos de México, S.A. received $20 million for 
expansion purposes designed to increase Mexican steel production. Mexican 
cattlemen were advanced $5 million for the purchase of dairy and beef cattle 
of selected strains from the United States. A project for the construction 
of a canal at Falcon Dam received $2 million from the Export-Import Bank. 


Transshipment of Mexican cotton through United States ports reached an 


all-time high of 1.3 million bales (500 lb. gross wt.) from August 1955 to 
July 1956. An over-all 39% increase over the 939,000 bales handled during 
the comparable period in 1954-55 was recorded. Mexico is now ranked second 


among the cotton exporters of the world 


The National Railways placed an order for 10 General Electric diesel- 
electric locomotives to be delivered within one year. The turbo-supercharged, 
4 cycle v-12 engine has been utilized on a trial basis on two locomotives 
currently operated by the National Railways, and the increased payloads 
prompted the order of an additional ten at a total price of $1,944,000. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
* ATEMALA 


The internal pelitical situation was calm during October, and the echoes 
from the June 24 student clash were negligible There was created an oppor- 
tunity to consider external and ec. nomic affairs The Vnited Press reported 
on October 24 that Castilic Armas had met with President Lemus of El Salvador 
to discuss “matters cof mutual interest. The two, who are said to be guod 
friends, met in the berder town cf San Cristobal, accompanied by several 
members of their respective cabinets. San Cristobal straddles the border and 
part of it is in each country. There was an air of secrecy about the meeting; 
however, an official announcement revealed that one of the issues discussed 
was that of the hydreelectric development ef Lake Glija, also cut by the 
frontier. Nevertheless, it was believed that the basic reason for Castillo 
Armas' promotion of this meeting was to discuss “Communist infiltration." 


The Ministry of Foreign Relations published a list of 156 exiles who had 


been authorized to return home Several of those readmitted were students who 
had been accused of leading the anti-government demonstration in cune. 
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However, the majority of the repatriates had left Guatemala immediately after 
the fall of the Arbenz regime in 1954; those not considered Communists were 
allowed to return. Among the more important people on the list were: 

Amadeo Chinchilla Orellana, former army chief cf staff, and Guatemalan Am- 
bassador to Honduras under Arbenz when the latter's government was overthrown; 
‘ol. Roberto Pena Barrios, an alieged leader in the June student demon- 
strations; and Carlos 0. Zachrisson, another alleged leader Many of those 
permitted to return were the wives and children of former officials of the 
Arbenz regime. Four children of Augusto Charnaud MacDonald, Minister of 
Interior under Arbenz, were among the returnees. 













On October 19, the Association of University Students published an admo- 
nition to the government to "repudiate the representatives of the Ubico 
tyranny who today are enthroned in power.” This, according to the New York 


Times correspondent, was moderate compared with previous student pronounce- 
ments. 









The government created a new cabinet post in recognition of labor's 
growing importance. Appointed as first Minister of Labor and Social Welfare 
was Manuel Villacorta Vielan, considered an authority on labor. Formerly, 
labor and social welfare were under the Ministry of Economy. 










additional important oil exploration con- 
Texas Petroleum Co., 891,800 acres; Amerada 
Petroleum Corp. of Guatemala, 220,000 acres (Ohio Oil, Continental Oil and 
Amerada each have one-third interest in the Amerada concession). The list 
continues with the first exploration right granted to a subsidiary of Shell 
and Anglo-Saxon Petroleum, Petroleum Investments (Overseas) Ltd., on 
482,789 acres near the British Honduras border. A local firm, Inversiones 
Guatemaltecas Americanas, backed by a Dallas oil man, was granted 92,813 
acres in Iz&bal province; Sohio Caribbean Co. was awarded 383,286 acres in 
El Petén. Also, a subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey was granted 
its first exploration right on October 26. With this concession, which was 
made to Esso Standard (Guatemala), Inc., the teotal area granted for oil 
exploration was brought to 4,868,950 acres -- all in El Petén. 


October saw the following 
cessions granted in El Peten: 















The U.S. Embassy in Guatemala explained the recent five-year contract 
between Guatemala and Siemens-Halske under which that German company will 
furnish Guatemala City a new 20,000-line telephone system, a 600-line 
exchange in Antigua, and a 100-line exchange in Amatitlan. Meanwhile, an 
unexpected move was the 100% increase in customs duties imposed by the 
government on the imports from eight countries whose trade balance is 
unfavorable to Guatemala, namely Mexico, Colombia, Japan, Venezuela, West 
Germany, the United Kingdom, France, and India. Understandably, businessmen 
and importers were worried. 









Guatemala, in an attempt to encourage industry, granted important tax 
exemptions to the new firm Incatecu which is to build the country's first 
tire and rubber factory. It will utilize as much domestic rubber as is 
available under the government's program. The company was also granted the 
customary right to import all machinery, equipment and accessories without 
duty. These measures, combined with the cooperative financing on a 50-50 
basis by Guatemalan and U.S. capital, were expected to create the incentive 
for a promising start. In general, the whole economic picture in Guatemala 
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was good. The Bank of America of San Francisco reflected this attitude by 
announcing that it was preparing to establish its first Latin American branc 


in Guatemala City. 


EL SALVADOR 


The second month of the term of President José Maria Lemus passed in 
calm and serenity. The expected post-election onslaught on his regime by the 
opposition did not materialize. This was partly due to a number of popular 
cabinet appointments. Other measures which lent Lemus support were a genera] 
amnesty for political exiles and the nullification of the Law for the Defense 
of Democracy, penalizing those "slandering" governmental leaders. A problem 
created by the returning exiles, some of whom have Communist tendencies, was 
the possible establishment of a Communist-affiliated party. Such a party 


might progress rapidly due to mass poverty. 


As an example of what he sought to do in his reorganization of the ad- 
ministration, President Lemus submitted to the Supreme Court statements of 
his assets and those of his aides. This measure was designed to discourage 
the custom of making a fortune out of politics. A policy of government 
austerity was announced. Official news broadcasts were discontinued on 
private stations, and the Office of Fellowships underwent careful exami- 
nation to ascertain whether the granting of fellowships abroad was fair. 
Construction on the port of Acajutla (H.A.R., IX: p. 375) was resumed after 


the general halt in public works decreed by the President pending a general 


review. The Chiefs of State of Guatemala and El Salvador met at the town of 
San Cristobal in El Salvador on October 23 "to discuss matters of mutual 
interest," such as political unrest and recent government changes in some of 
the Central American républics (See GUATEMALA). 


The higher price of coffee this year forecasts a substantial increase 
over last year's coffee revenue, which brought the country an estimated 
$96 million. The 1956-57 crop is expected to exceed 1 million bags. 


HONDURAS 


On October 21, a military junta, without firing a shot, overthrew the 
government of President Julio Lozano Diaz, and announced that it would set 
the country on a democratic course. The coup was the result of growing 
resentment against Lozano Diaz because his repressive regime had become 
increasingly ruthless in recent months. The immediate cause of the revolt 
was the action taken by Lozano Diaz' party to prevent most oppositionists from 
voting in the October 7 election of delegates to the National Constituent 
Assembly. According to the government, the votes were distributed as 
follows: Necionalistas, 2,003; Liberals, 41,724; Unién Nacional (the ruling 
party), 370,318, giving the latter all 56 seats in the Assembly. 


The President, who went to Miami for medical treatment (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 424) returned to Honduras in time for the elections. During his 
absence Tiburcio Carias Andino's Nacionalista party announced its intentions 
to withdraw from the elections, because its candidates throughout the country 
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"were being made the object of virtual persecution by government authorities." 
Unofficial reports said that many Liberals also boycotted the elections due 

to the exile of their leaders (H.A.R., IX p. 335) and other government 
coercion. 















; Election violence ranged from fist fights to shootings, with 11 dead 
q in two days. Liberal leaders asserted that their voters in the provinces 
were being kept from the polls by armed civilians Women, for the first 
time permitted to vote in Honduras, appeared in large numbers at the polls, 
except in some of the provinces where they reportedly feared disturbances 
It is believed that the majority of the Liberal votes came from the De- 
partments of Atlantida and Cortez on the north coast. 














The three men comprising the junta, described as "men with no intense 
political ambitions,” are Gen. Roque J. Rodriguez, Head of the Francisco 
Morazan Military Academy; Col. Héctor Caraccioli, Chief of the Honduran Air 
Force, and Roberto Galvez Barnes, Air Force Major and Minister of Development. 
The last named is the son of former President Juan Manuel Galvez, who as 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court had served again as Acting President while 
Lozano Diaz was out of the country. 















The junta, regarding the elections as "a national shame," requested of 
the President that he resign or face*bombing. Within 24 hours he had read a 
declaration to the nation stating that "because of insurmountable reasons I 
have felt obliged to delegate my power to a military junta," and had quit 

the Presidential Palace. The only evidence that something unusual was taking 
place in Tegucigalpa was the circling of Air Force planes over the city while 
outside, military men had taken up positions. The greater part of the 
country knew nothing of the coup until it was over. 














The military government took over immediately. It annulled the elections 
of October 7, selected a new cabinet, installed a new Supreme Court, and 
promised to release prisoners arrested in the August 1 revolt. Exiles would 
be allowed to return when it deemed this advisable. Within eight days of the 
coup, the new government was recognized by Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Panama and the U.S. 


s 








University students, who had been on strike since June, and who had 
hoisted the University flag at half mast and tied black streamers from balco- 
nies in protest when President Lozano Diaz returned from Miami, offered their 
cooperation and support to the new government. The Liberal party also backed 
the junta. 










| A recent trade pact between Honduras and Canada provided for "reciprocal, 
unconditional, unrestricted, most-favored-nation treatment of imports and 
exports." Exceptions include "present and future advantages accorded by 
either nation to contiguous countries to facilitate frontier traffic...and any 
advantages that may be accorded in the future to any customs union which 
either nation may enter." The agreement, in effect for one year, is subject 
to automatic renewal unless denounced by either country. 
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NICARAGUA 


Acting President Luis Somoza, son of the late President Anastasio Somoza 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 424) "willingly accepted” his nomination by the Liberal 
Nationalist party as its presidential candidate for the February 1957 e- 
lections. The party gave the new President power to choose its congressiona 
candidates to be submitted to the National Elections Council in November. 


In the face of reported fears that the death of his father would be 
followed by national unrest, President Luis Somoza assured the Nicaraguan 
people that "the affairs of state and public activities continue normally." 
He declared that he was determined "to effect the reconciliation of the 
Nicaraguan people, and to insure that all government activities be under- 
taken in an efficient manner so that they would contribute to the progress of 
the country." His brother, Col. Anastasio Somoza, Jr., Chief of the National 
Guard, announced that he would continue to make every effort to preserve 


public order. 


Regarding foreign policy, the President said that his policy was one of 
friendship toward all nations. Nicaragua would maintain close relations 
with the United States and would continue the friendly relations established 
by his father with Venezuela, the Dominican Republic and the other Central 


American countries. 


Edwin Castro Rodriguez and Ausberto Narvaez Argliello, were regarded as 
the most important conspirators in the Somoza assassination. They were 
arrested by the National Guard. According to the President, investigations 
revealed that the assassin’s gun was purchased in New Orleans by Noel 
Bermudez, a former Nicaraguan Army officer now in exile in El Salvador. 
Bermidez brought the giin to Castro Rodriguez, who smuggled it into Nicaragua 
and gave it to Rigoberto Lépez Pérez, the assassin (H.A.R., IX: p. 424). 
According to informers, Castro Rodriguez was stationed with a group of armed 
individuals near the electric power substation where he was to cut off the 
current for the electric lights of the city of Leén immediately after the 
assassin fired. Narvaez Argiiello was supposed to signal to Castro Rodriguez 
when to act. At the request of the Nicaraguan Government, Noel Bermidez was 
arrested in El Salvador and questioned about the plot. His arrest aroused 
public comment because of his “irreproachable conduct." His wife asked for 
his release, but was told he would remain under arrest during the investi- 


gation. 


According to the government, investigation of the plot has disclosed a 
number of accomplices, many of whom confessed that they contributed money to 


support the assassin. It also reported that Castro Rodriguez and Narvaez 
Argiiello had met with Nicaraguan exiles in Mexico, where the plot was 
organized. Among the exiles accused were Hernan Robleto, former publisher of 
Flecha, and ex-Col. Manuel Gémez, who was involved in the 1954 attempt on 
Somoza's life (H.A.R., VII: No. 4). Robleto’s answer to the accusation was 
that the plot was an invention of the authorities to "justify the terror 
imposed on the country by Somoza's son." He also denied the charge as "false 


and fantastic." 


The state of siege, imposed on September 21 immediately after the as- 
sassination of President Anastasio Somoza, was lifted everywhere except in 
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Managua and Leon, where it was retained "to be applied only in case of need. 
Costa Rica gave assurance that no conspiracy against Nicaragua would be 

permitted in Costa Rican territory. Heavy penalties were imposed throughout 
Nicaragua on those found engaging in activities outlawed by the country. 








A Nicaraguan Conservative party, with no connection with the older 
Conservative party, was formed. Its presidential candidate is Edmundo Amador, 
wealthy coffee planter of Matagalpa. It seems to be a creation of the Liberal 
party aimed at confusing the Conservatives. 









COSTA RICA 






A strong movement to divide the National Liberation party into conserva- 
tive and liberal blocks seemed to be developing in the absence of President 
José Figueres who was continuing his goodwill tour of Europe. The growing 
antagonisms between the party's conservatives and liberals, known for some 
time, were finally aired publicly in October. In a nation-wide broadcast 
Col. Francisco J. Orlich, head of the liberal faction of the party, recently 
proposed for President in the 1957 elections, bitterly censured Jorge Rossi 
Chavarria, leader of the conservative element. Rossi had also recently 
announced his own intention of seeking the same nomination. The prospective 
party split was due less to a disputé over basic party policies than to the 
timing of certain economic and social measures. 















President Figueres, hearing in Europe that a clash had occurred, recom- 
mended to Acting President Raul Blanco Cervantes, to the party's executive 
committee and to all candidates vying for the presidency that they study the 
possibilities of introducing in Costa Rica, through a constitutional amend- 
ment, the collegiate executive system now in force in Uruguay. According to 
Figueres’ proposal, the presidential office would rotate among members of a 
council of nine ministers annually during a period of nine years. All 
decisions would be by a two-thirds vote, as in the Costa Rican Supreme Court. 














Costa Rica concluded negotiations with the World Bank for a $3 million 
equipment loan for light industry and agriculture. The loan, the first 
granted to Costa Rica, was not to become effective until a guarantee, stipu- 
lated by the Bank, was ratified by the Legislative Assembly. Costa Rica also 
floated a bond issue of $4.5 million and had under consideration another of 
$2.5 million, both for public works. 













Although the problems of financing are handicapping the social and 
economic reforms of President Figueres, and, at the same time serving as fuel 
for political controversy, it appeared that Costa Rica is on the verge of one 
of her best years economically. These predictions are based on the prospect 
of a record coffee crop, the finding of oil near the Panamanian border by 
Union Oil of California in September (H.A.R., IX: p. 425), and the building 
of the final stretch of Costa Rica's section of the Pan American Highway. 

The Central Bank of Costa Rica estimated two months ago that the coffee crop 
this year would reach 742,000 quintals (75 million lbs.). The oil discovery 
was considered a major strike, and the original estimate of 1,000 bbls. daily 
has been raised to 2,000 bbls. 
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A syndicate of French and German investors requested permission to explor; 
for oil in the provinces of Guanacaste and Cartago. To expedite this proposa). 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Industry asked the Director of Industries to 
prepare unified plans governing petroleum exploration within these provinces 
similar to those granted to Union Oil of California 


PANAMA 


Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., became the 26th President of the 53-year-old 
Panamanian republic on October 1 Forty-five special delegations, including 
ones from both Egypt and Israel, witnessed the inauguration ceremonies. 
Julian F. Harrington, current U.S. Ambassador to Panama, headed the largest 
delegation which included President Eisenhower's Special Ambassador Nelson A 
Rockefeller. In his inaugural speech President de la Guardia stated pessi- 
mistically that Panama was confronted with the gravest period since the 
country became independent. He cited the “shocking” condition of the nation’: 
finances, inadequate and insufficient housing, low health standards, and the 
failure of education to meet the needs of the soaring population. The 
formula with which the President hoped to put his humpty-dumpty nation back 
together again, read "Competence and Honor.” To increase production, plans 
were projected for greater industrialization based on the investment of idle 
private capital protected by government guarantees and the use of government 
capital only when this proved unworkable. In agriculture the government hoped 
to expand production through improved methods. Presidential promises to 
eliminate the universal Latin American practices of an individual simultane- 
ously holding more than one government job and the private use of official 
cars were expected to meet with successful resistance by politicians. The 
President hoped to reduce illiteracy and to provide medical and the other 
federal services to remote areas, to complete the Inter-American Highway to 
the Colombian border, and to reform the antiquated electoral law. 


President de la Guardia announced his cabinet would comprise the follow- 
ing ministers: Interior and Justice, Max Heurtematte; Foreign Relations, 
Aquilino Boyd; Treasury, Ruben D. Carles; Education, Angel Lopez Casis; Labor, 
Social Security and Public Health, Sra. Cecilia Pinel de Remon; Public Works, 
Roberto Lépez Faébrega; and Agriculture and Commerce, Victor Navas. 
Temistocles Diaz Quelquejeu and Heraclio Barletta were sworn in as First and 


Second Vice Presidents respectively. 


First Vice President Temistocles Diaz was not present at the inaugu- 
ration ceremonies, but received his credentials by mail, which led the oppo- 
sition to charge that all was not well in the official Coalicioén Patridtica 
Nacional (C.P.N.) household. Although “illness” was the Diaz excuse, known 
differences stem from the fact that the election of his slate of National 
Assembly candidates was blocked by the other C.P.N. parties, that no cabinet 
position was filled by a Diaz party member and that he considered the 


elections fraudulent. 


The Christian Science Monitor considered the fundamental causes of un- 
rest were: 1) delay in bringing Remon's assassins to trial (H.A.R., 
VIII: pp. 17-20); 2) the rising power of the National Guard and its ex- 
cessive political and fiscal influence in the new regime; 3) vacillation and 
weakness of the de la Guardia regime; 4) failure by C.P.N. party members to 


give unanimous support to de la Guardia. 















The defeated presidential candidate, Victor Florencio Goytia, of the 
Liberal party, has launched a nation-wide civil resistance campaign designed 
to topple not only de la Guardia and the entire administration, but also the 
top commanders of the National Guard This movement was motivated by what 
Goytia, ex-Minister of Foreign Relations, Supreme Court member and Minister 
of Education, termed “fraud, embezzlement, bribery, assassination, narcotics 
peddling and dirty deals." The campaign was designed to include strikes, 
work stoppages and other non-violent means of forcing the "superclass" 
administration to resign. 










According to the U.S. Embassy, a new Industrial Development Center has 
been established as a joint U.S.-Panamanian technical assistance project to 
assist and advise industrialists, merchants and foreign investors interested 
in investment opportunities in Panama. 











Educational consultant Ismael Rodriguez Bou of Puerto Rico submitted a 
plan to the Panamanian Government for revamping the school system. He sug- 
gested restoring confidence in the instruction at public schools, increasing 
the number of teachers, improving liaison between primary and secondary 
schools, as well as between secondary schools and the National University, 
intensifying and amplifying vocational agriculture, reducing illiteracy, 
revising the university statute, and reducing the role of the students in 
the administration of the university- 













Panama suggested that, because most of the nations of Latin America 
will benefit by the completion of the Inter-American Highway, the costly 
southern Panama-northern-Colombia section be financed by ail the American 
republics. The U.S. is committed to pay two-thirds of the cost of the high- 
way. Washington announced that the Darien section, considered almost 
impassable, could be built. The cost was set at more than $100 million for 
only 320 miles. 










An agricultural census of Panama is scheduled for completion soon. 
Government agricultural equipment pools were reported to have operated over 
25,000 machine hours from August 1955 to July 1956, assisting farmers in 
clearing and preparing new lands for cultivation. In spite of increased 
agricultural activity, Panama ’plans to import both coffee and potatoes to 
relieve scarcities. 













Deputy Alfredo Aleman in a National Assembly debate attacked the U.S. 
interpretation of the 1955 treaty with Panama and offered a resolution of 
solidarity with the position taken by the Panamanian Government on equali- 
zation of salaries (H.A.R., IX: p. 426). 
















During the 1956 fiscal year more tonnage, 46.3 million tons, passed 
through the Canal than at any other time in its 42-year history, the Panama 
Canal Co. announced. Its net profits rose by more than $3.5 million over 

last year to a total of over $4 million. 
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Heretofore, official secrecy has shrouded the list of U.S. congressional 
members getting a free Caribbean cruise with visits in Haiti, Panama and the 
Canal Zone on the government-owned Panama Line. However, on October 13, the 
passenger lists were made public by the U.S. Defense Department. It was 
reported by the New York Times that in one recent 12-month period the line 
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+ lost $64,000 providing free or reduced rates for 266 lawmakers, aides and 
dependents. 


Semana of Bogota reported that the real killers of José Antonio Remén 
may be in hiding in Mexico City and that periodically friends of José Ramon 
Guizado have hired private detectives to locate them and absolve him. In 
Mexico it is considered that, to produce results, the investigation should b. 
in the hands of the Mexico City police. However, to date, no one had 


requested their help 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


A wave of political violence erupted in Havana at the end of October, 
coinciding with the meeting of the Inter-American Press Association (I.A.P.A 
Col. Antonio Blanco Rico, head of Cuban military intelligence, was assassi- 
nated, and General Rafael Salas Canizares, Chief of National Police, was 
fatally wounded as he led an assault on the Haitian Embassy. In this assault, 
nine Cubans who had been given asylum were killed, while gunfire in both 
cases wounded several others The I.A.P.A. was not responsible for the blocd- 
shed, but General Batista bitterly complained that the opposition was attempt- 
ing to create a bogotazo-like situation which would force him to declare an 
embarrassing state-of-siege and all-out censorship. He did neither. However, 
the New York Times averred that, whether planned or not, the spectacle suc- 
ceeded only too well in emphasizing "that under the surface calm of Cuban 
life, there is a ferment of violence, anarchy and discontent," and that "Cuba 
does not have an ordered government of society, let alone a democratic one." 
Nor did Batista escape denunciation, since Cuba’s troubles were largely 
endemic within the military dictatorship imposed by his hand; nevertheless, 
the New York Times asserted flatly that ‘Batista is no tyrant, and he has 
tried his best to rule efficiently." 





Although all the facts were not available, many reporters immediately 
linked events, assuming that the assassination of Col. Blanco Rico on 
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October 28 was, in fact, planned discredit Batista before the press of the 
Americas, and that Gen. Salas Canizares was pursuing suspects in that case 
when he met his fatal bullet the next day He died twe days later, October 31. 
Some accounts claimed that Juan Pedro Carbo Servia, one of those killed at 
the Haitian Embassy, was the mysterious “man in gray" whom witnesses had 
charged with participating in the first shooting. The police did not confirm 
this. Other sources maintained that most of those slain at the Haitian 
Embassy were involved in an unrelated plot to kill Senator Rolando Masferrer. 
Several writers pointed out that the slaying of Salas Canizares, which ended 
his regime as head of the National Police, may help to reduce the political 
gangsterism which has scourged Cuban public life since the time of Machado. 
Batista was much in Salas Canizares‘ debt after seizing power in 1952, not 
only for his help in lining up the police at the time of the coup, when he 
was an ambitious lieutenant, but also for smashing many plots against 
Batista's life, after "The General” made him chief of national police. How- 
ever, his fearless and brutal methods only provoked a vicious circle of 
terroristic reprisals. The nauseating murder in Santiago of former police 
Captain Arsenio Escalona Aguilera was being investigated by Col. Blanco Rico 











shortly before his assassination There was no evidence to suggest that the 
two cases were related although there were many unanswered questions about 
the case. 


In all these recent episodes, there was cavalier contempt for human life. 

The assassins of Col. Blanco Rico fired into his group as they were leaving 
the Montmartre nightclub, killing him and wounding Col. Marcelo Tabernilla, 
second in command of the Cuban air force and son of the head of the army 
Tabernilla's wife and srother woman were also wounded. Aldo Baroni, repre- 
senting Excelsior of Mexico City, described the scene in the glass-enclosed 
foyer of the nightclub as the bleeding women crashed into mirrors which they 
mistook for open spac« The bloodshed at the Haitian Embassy was wanton; 


firing stopped only after the last man inside was kilied. In Santiago, 
Captain Escalona was handcuffed, tortured and beaten to death His weighted 
body was thrown into Santiago Bay but somehow worked loose and rese to the 
surface. A subordinate, Horacio Parra, later accused his chief, Maritime 
Police Captain Alejandro Garcia Olayon and others of the crime after he fled 
to Havana to protect his own life. 


The affair at the Haitian Embassy was a tragedy of errors on both sides. 
As in the violation of the Haitian Embassy in Buenos Aires in June (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 304), the rules of asylum were disregarded, but, unlike the Argentine 
invaders, the Cuban police were greeted with gunfire of their own nationals 
from within. A new Haitian Ambassador was replacing the old, and the entire 
official staff was out for lunch, leaving the armed asylees with the cook, 
who fled, and a servant girl, who was the only person left alive in the 
Embassy when the shooting stopped The Haitian Embassy violated the rules of 
asylum by allowing the asylees to bring arms and by withdrawing all responsi- 
ble personnel. The Haitian Government nevertheless protested, the Cuban 
Government apologized, and it seemed unlikely that the incident would be 
earried further. Of the nine Cubans who died in the Embassy, six had been 
admitted earlier and were awaiting safe conduct passes; the other three had 
arrived at four in the morning of the same day, one day after the assassi- 
nation of Col. Blanco Rico. 


In spite of the excitement, the Inter-American Press Association was 
preoccupied with its own affairs. More and more, it had become the 
conscience and guardian of democracy, promoting insistently throughout the 
Americas the campaign against the limitation of freedom of expression. Its 
most important work centered in the year round activity of the Committee on 
Freedom of the Press, whose secretary for the last few years, Jules Dubois, 
was relected in Havana. This year the I1.A.P.A. focused its attack on 
Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic and Colombia. Cuba was declared to be 
enjoying freedom of the press during 1956. Efforts to sabotage and discredit 
the I.A.P.A., as Peron attempted to do in 1951, had been expected from the 
Rojas Pinilla segment of the Colombian delegation, but these came to naught 
(See COLOMBIA). Jules Dubois was challenged to a duel by Dominican Ramén 
Marrero Aristy when Dubois refused to shake hands, but seconds succeeded in 
having the affair called off The I.A.P.A. will hold its 1957 meeting in 
Washington. 


The Batista-sponsored constitutional reform to increase by 65 the number 
of members in the House of Representatives was passed on October 4 (H.A.R., 
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IX: p. 427). To become effective, however, it must be approved a second 

time at the next joint session, which will take place early in 1957. These 
new members would be elected in the proposed partial elections of November 
1957 and would serve concurrently with part of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives whose terms will expire in 1958. 


The U.S. Government-owned Nicaro nickel mine in Eastern Cuba became an 
issue in the U.S. presidential elections. A Democratic-controlled U.S. House 
of Representatives committee heard testimony that the Frederick Snare Corpo- 
ration contributed $8,510 to the Republican party in 1954 while negotiating 
for a $43 million contract. Randall Cremer, a former official of the company, 
said he felt morally bound by an agreement with Republican National Chairman 
Leonard Hall to support the Republicans. Hall was charged by the Democrats 
with "clearing" the company for the contract. 


Efforts were being made in Geneva to revise the International Sugar 
Agreement which was signed in London in 1953. Member nations failed to agree 
on new quotas when they met in New York in June 1956 (HA.R., IX: p. 285). 

A committee of five experts which had been working on the problems involved, 
submitted its report on October 18, but Cuba refused to consider its recom- 
mendations, preferring instead to submit all proposals to the open convention. 
At month’s end the conference was nearly at an impasse, but some experts 
expected that if a mew agreement could not be reached, action would be taken 
to continue the status quo rather than to revert to the anarchy of cut-throat 
competition. Mexican authorities announced that due to drought and frost, 
Mexico would be obliged to buy some 500,000 tons of sugar this year, a 
considerable proportion of which would be supplied by Cuba. 


Transportation improvements by air, sea and highway were announced. 
Compania Cubana de Avtaci6n purchased its third Super G Constellation, this 
one to be delivered in 1958. The line also has four Vickers Viscounts on 
order. Private shipping interests have ordered three 3,200 ton freighters, 
two from Japan and one from Norway, which will be financed by the Cuban 
Foreign Trade Bank. Farm-to-market roads will be one of the principal 
expenditures in the development program for the Caujeri area in Oriente 
province. Public works funds totalling $6 million have been allotted for 
this project. 


HAITI 


The Haitian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Joseph Charles, dispatched a 
protest to the Cuban Government concerning the invasion of the Haitian 
Embassy there. Cuban police raided the embassy on October 22, killing nine 
men who, they claimed, were gangsters hiding there after the assassination of 
Col. Antonio Blanco Rico, Cuban Army Intelligence Chief (See CUBA). 


In Libertad, a monthly publication of the Dominican exiles in Cuba, a 
feature article commemorated the October 1937 mass killing of Haitian citizens 
living in the Dominican Republic. Trujillo was blamed for the massacre and 
the Dominican reparation of $750,000 in 1938 was calculated as being only 
$37.50 for each of the alleged 20,000 Haitians killed. The writer called 
upon the Haitian people to wite with the Movimiento Popular Dominicano in 
its struggle against Trujillo. 
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The news that the Board of Directors of the Panama Canal Co. had decided 
to sell or charter the "Panama," one of the three sister ships sailing weekly 
from New York to Port-au-Prince, caused consternation in Haitian circles. 

Such a move would involve an interruption in the service of the line and could 
lead to its discontinuance. Frederick E. Hasler, President of the Haitian- 
American Association conferred with representatives of the company in New York 
and with Mauclair Zephirin, Haitian Ambassador to the U.S. in Washington. A 
request that the decision be reconsidered was sent to the company. 












In the October 26 issue of the New York Journal of Commerce Haiti was 
advertised as the "land of opportunity." listing the lack of exchange 
controls, pleasant climate and tax exemptions for new industries as attractios. 
Industrial circles were quoted as expecting improvement in the Haitian econo 

as a result of the work of the Haitian Industrial and Agricultural Credit 
Institute. The tourist trade was described as growing and greater output of 
sugar was expected due to the recent completion of small sugar mills. Tariff 


concessions made at the negotiations of the General Agreement on Tariffs in 
January-May at Geneva were listed. 












Dr. William Larrimer Mellon Jr.'s work in Haiti was given further recog- 
nition in an October article in Look. Dr. Mellon’s hospital in Deschapelles 
has been in operation since August. In addition to treating the sick of the 
Artibonite Valley, he plans to train*young Haitian doctors and nurses. The 
opening of the Hospital was a step towards the improvement of Haiti's primi- 
tive health standards (H.A.R., IX: p. 381). 


















DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 






Reactions abroad to Trujillo's campaign to clear himself of charges of 
having been responsible for Galindez' disappearance by smearing the name of 
the latter (H.A.R., IX: p. 129), were still appearing in October. From 
exile in Mexico, Tomas Reyes Cerda, Secretary General for the United Demo- 
cratic Front of the Dominican Republic, wrote to the editor of Excelsior 
answering each of Trujillo's accusations. He cited notes written by Galfndez 
just ten days before his disappearance in which Trujillo was accused of 
plotting against his person. “He said that exiled Dominicans who had blamed 
Trujillo for Galindez' disappearance had been threatened, among them Martin 
Luis Guzman of Tiempo. In New York a memorial meeting for Galindez was held 
by colleagues including Professors Angel del Rio, German Arciniegas and Frank 
Tannenbaum in the Casa Espanola of Columbia University. 















In a reprint in Trujillo's paper, El Caribe, of an article from El 
Universal of Caracas, Communists were blamed for many of the attacks on 
Trujillo. The Caracas editorial defended Trujillo not only in the Galindez 
affairs but in the tension between the Dominican Republic and Cuba. It 
mentioned the attacks being made against the Dominican Government in Cuba, 
such as Senator Roland Masferrer's announcement on television of a threat of 
invasion by Trujillo (H.A.R., IX: p. 381) and the attempt to expel Dominican 
representatives at a labor congress there (H.A.R., IX: p. 428). 












; El Caribe was also quick to blame Communists for the assassination of 
President Somoza in Nicaragua. It criticized the Nicaraguan press for what 
was termed a campaign of insults and of incitement to violence. Sensational 
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newspapers in Brazil were accused of causing the crisis leading to the Augus: 
1954 suicide of Vargas. It questioned the support by the Inter-American Pres; 
Association (IAPA) of controversial editor Carlos Lacerda in Brazil and of 
exiled Rémulo Bétancourt of Venezuela. Jules Dubois, chairman of IAPA's 
freedom of the press committee, was described as a "turbulent soldier of 


fortune." 


Hostility between IAPA and Dominican spokesmen was epitomized when 
Dominican reporter Ramén Marrero Aristy challenged Dubois to a duel. Dubois 
had insulted Marrero Aristy at a meeting of the Association in Havana by 
refusing to shake hands with him. Dubois accepted the challenge. 


A new oil law was passed in October stating that the petroleum business 
is limited to Dominicans and foreigners who agree to respect Dominican laws 
and courts. This is in line with the Republic's policy with regard to the 
exploitation of its natural resources. 


The increase in coffee prices probably contributed to the favorable 
balance of trade in the first half of 1956. Coffee export earnings rose from 
$9.8 million for this period in 1955 to $17 million in 1956. Sugar exports 
were valued at $23.2 million as compared with $16.8 million in 1955. A drop 
in the price of cacao brought a corresponding drop in its export earnings. 


During the first half of 1956 business activity also increased. Whole- 
sale transactions were favorable, increases being registered in most lines, 
though textiles remained the same. The Bank of Agricultural and Industrial 
Credit provided the $6 million in bonds. for agricultural development. Work on 
the first phase of a project which will provide for the total electrification 
of the country has begun (H.A.R., IX: p. 382). Im an effort to stimulate 
U.S. tourism, much pubticity has been given the employee-incentive vacation 
plan now being carried on by the Fedders-Quigan Corporation, a New York air- 
conditioning firm. From September 24 to November 27 Pan American World Air- 
ways has scheduled seven round trips from U.S. cities, flying in 250 employees 


of the Corporation. 


PUERTO RICO 


On October 7, in New York City Puerto Rican Governor Luis Munoz Marin 
and Ramén Magsaysay, President of the Philippine Republic, received the 1956 
Freedom House Awards for advancing the goals of a free society. It is more 
than coincidence that both these spokesmen for democracy represent lands 
which until recently were U.S. territories. Munoz Marin was honored because 
"under his guidance, the people of a free commonwealth have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of democracy in an underdeveloped country. His dynamic leader- 
ship and the creative techniques which his government has devised are in a 
great measure responsible for the striking progress of the Puerto Rican 
people toward a better life." Broadcasting to the nearly half million Puerto 
Ricans in New York, the governor commented on the award as a tribute to the 
love of liberty of all Puerto Ricans. He urged those now resident in the 
States to exercise their American citizenship by voting. He enumerated four 
contributions of his Partido Popular in recent years: 1) in democratically 
transferring political control from the economically powerful few; 2) in 
deepening regard for the dignity of the individual; 3) in combatting 
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widespread poverty and 4) in developing a new flexible form of common citizen- 
ship with the United States. 


The political campaign drew to a noisy close with a Partido Popular 
Democratico (P.P.D.) motor cavalcade crossing the island headed by a large 
bus decorated with banners proclaiming the "Victory Caravan." The Partido 
Independentista (PIP), not to be outdone, organized a "Liberty Journey." The 
police struggled to enforce the law prohibiting the use of loud-speakers 
between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. On October 13, Governor Munoz Marin spoke to a 
mass meeting of P.P.D. women in the Parque Sixto Escobar and the next day Luis 
A. Ferré addressed a large crowd in the same stadium speaking for the Partido 
Estadista (PER), challenging Munoz to a debate on the economic bases for the 
political status of the island. San Juan (population 500,000) was certain to 
continue with a lady mayor since all three candidates were women; the present 
incumbent, P.P.D. Felisa Rincon de Gautier; PER Rosa Mangual de Gonzalez; and 
PIP television and radio star Mona Marti (Ramonita Martinez de la Torre). 


Secretary of Justice José Trias Monge announced that the Communist party 
which numbers about 100 members on the island was free to nominate candidates 
and participate in the general election. A meeting was held to discuss 
reviving the Socialist party with ex-senator Luis Padrén Rivera, its former 
president. 


The crisis in transporting the sugar crop to the U.S. mainland (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 432) to beat the threatened dock workers strike and the quota deadline 
of December 31 was finally resolved when permission was obtained from the U.S. 
Maritime Commission and the Department of State for the use of the ship 
"Greek Victory,” which had been sent to the island with prefabricated houses 
and building materials for the hurricane victims. A second private freighter, 
the "Kenneth Stevenson” also loaded 90,000 sacks (250 lbs. each) of sugar. 
The Governor suggested the possibility that Puerto Rico should create a 
merchant marine to give the island cheaper and more reliable shipping. 


The government studied financing $2,500 houses for families with annual 
incomes over $1,700 not now eligible for the lowest cost housing projects 
The Metropolitan Vocational School completed 100 of the 6,000 prefabricated 
houses which they are constructing. 


By official invitation, a transit expert was making a study of traffic 
congestion in metropolitan San Juan. The Port Authority began a $70 million 
harbor development program, which by reclaiming 102 acres of swamp, will 
eventually provide 15 new dockside berths and a large central market. The 
purchase of the old airport at Isla Grande was proposed by the municipality 
of San Juan for a permanent exhibition building and fair grounds. 


Business recovered from the August hurricane. The Office of Statistics 
of the Planning Board revealed that September net industrial income for the 
second time exceeded that for agriculture (H.A.R., IX: p. 237). Puerto 
Rico's purchases from the U.S. mainland broke all records for the fiscal 
year 1955-56, reaching $568 millions, a gain of $44 millions (8%) over the 
preceding 12 months. With relation to U.S. sales to Latin America, Puerto 
Rico is now in second place, with Venezuela first and Cuba third. Puerto 
Rico's purchases exceeded sales to the mainland by $179 millions. In order 
of value the Puerto Rican sales to the U.S. were as follows: all merchandise 
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$389 millions, of which textiles comprised $102 million; sugar products 

$136 million, of which $5 million represented rum; and tobacco products 

$27 million. Puerto Rico’s foreign commerce had also expanded although ther: 
had been an adverse trade balance of some $170 million in 1955. Cuba and th 
Dominican Republic are the principal foreign markets for Puerto Rican product 
including U.S. goods re-shipped from the island. The chief manufactured 
exports are glass products, metal specialties and cement. 


The sugar quota has been revised by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
with a small increase of 13,760 tons making the 1956 total 1,105,000 tons. 
The government seeks to expand the $2.2 million pineapple industry to $10 mil- 
lion by 1960. Subsidies will be offered to increase pineapple cultivation 
from 5,000 to 20,000 acres. The Land Authority scheduled a $3.2 million 
cannery for completion in March 1957. This will be the largest factory of 
its type in the Commonwealth, with an expected output of 100,000 tons or 
3.5 million cases, most of which will be exported to the U.S. The plant will 
be sold to private enterprise as soon as possible. Codfish reserves on the 
island were almost exhausted because the Economic Stabilization Adminis- 
tration’s price ceiling was so much below the Canadian selling price. 


Pedro Albizu Campos, mentally-ill imprisoned nationalist leader (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 383), is failing rapidly due to a second hunger strike. In spite of 
intravenous feedings, his condition deteriorated so seriously that his 
physicians felt that he would not be able to stand the recommended psychiatric 
therapy. His daughter, Laura Albizu Meneses arrived from Peru to visit her 


father. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Government announced that national elections would be 
held during 1957; President Marcos Pérez Jiménez' term of office expires in 
1958. It is believed that two forces in Venezuelan life - denial of political 
liberty and preoccupation with the security of the regime - will protect Pérez 
Jiménez from defeat. Political opposition to the regime is dormant and active 
opposition leaders are exiled or imprisoned. However, a new election law, 
which provides for participation of political parties in the forthcoming 
election, was drafted and will be submitted for congressional approval next 


April. 


Exiled ex-President Rémulo Betancourt announced in Excelsior of Mexico 
City that the August 10 plot to assassinate Pérez Jiménez was a fraud 
designed by the Venezuelan Government to harm Betancourt’s Accién Democratica 
party (H.A.R., IX: p. 383). Party member and ex-President Rémulo Gallegos 
was, asserted Betancourt, falsely accused of planning the assassination, and 
of taking part in an international conspiracy against several other South 
American governments. Betancourt pointed out that the Venezuelan Government 
tried to murder Gallegos, who is presently being protected by the Puerto 
Rican police, and made two attempts on Betancourt's life, one in Havana and 


the other in Mexico City. 


















In spite of Venezuelan protests, Juan D. Peron continued political 
activity from his headquarters in Caracas and ex-Mayor of Buenos Aires Pablo 
Vicente declared to the Venezuelan Press that Peron and his group would 
continue residing in Venezuela Venezuelan police caught a seaman from the 
Argentina ship "Rio Tunuyan" carrying letters from Perén addressed to his 
followers in Argentine Venezuela forbade all further mention of his activi- 
ties in the press, which caused the magazine Elite to cancel a scheduled 
series of 12 articles by Perdn . 













Foreign Minister Jose Loreto Arismendi visited Spain, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Great Britain and the United States during October. While in Rome 
he announced that his government would permit unlimited immigration of 
skilled industrial and agricultural workers, presumably including many 
Hungarian refugees. 










French Foreign Minister Christian Pineau arrived in Caracas on October 1 
to preside over a six-day meeting of 30 French diplomats in Latin America. 
The meeting discussed French problems in Latin America and the Suez crisis. 
Pineau told President Pérez Jiménez that France wanted to buy Venezuelan oil 
to meet the shortage created by the Suez situation 











A new three-year labor contract was signed by li major oil firms and the 
National Workers Confederation on October 19 Labor benefits will amount to 
$40 million annually and include a 10% wage increase. Oil production in 
Venezuela reached an all-time record of 2.5 million barrels a day in October, 
according to Minister of Mines and Fuels Edmundo Luongo Cabello, which is 
equivalent to a 9.5% increase in total preduction during the first nine months 
of 1956. Production in 1955 was valued at approximately $1,500 million. 
Creole reported that their January-June earnings totaled $158.6 million as 
compared with $144.8 million in 1955 Creole's gross investment in Venezuela 
exceeded $1,000 million and new investments, already planned, are expected to 
boost that by at least $100 million. Presumably concerned by sabotage on oil 
installations in the Near East, Creole also announced that it had taken out 
$450 million worth of insurance on major installations covering refineries, 
terminals, power plants, and pumping plants. The policies, underwritten by 

15 companies, cover mtural disasters, civil disturbances, and sabotage. Mene 
Grande Oil Company announced plans to build a 60 million bolivar dock at 
Guaraguao near Puerto La Cruz Puerto Cabello, the port cf Valencia, and 
Catia la Mar, northwest of Caracas, are to get new loading equipment and 
storage facilities, it was announced. Catia la Mar is the end of the oil and 
gas pipelines passing through Caracas 























Anonymous political exiles, quoted in The Christian Science Monitor, sug- 
gested certain improvements in the oil industry. These suggestions included 
the refining of an increased amount of oil within the country; revision of 
the present 50-50 split in profits so that smaller outfits would have a 
greater share; a larger investment of Venezuelan capital in the nation's oil; 


and equal rights to the use of pipelines by all companies. 















Harold W. Haight, president of Creole, announced that Creole decided to 
establish immediately a well-endowed foundation to support, through grants 
and fellowships, cultural, educational, and scientific activities in 
Venezuela. The foundation will provide research grants, aids to education, 
student and teacher exchanges between Venezuela and the United States and 
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similar projects. It will start with an initial endowment of about $1 million 
and will have no connection with Creole's business interests in Venezuela. 
Joseph E. Slater, first executive director of the foundation, stated that 
since Creole was an established business in Venezuela it must act like an 
"interested citizen." He added that the Creole Foundation was the first organ- 
ization set up along such lines by an American concern abroad. 


Cecil V. Hagen, president of Venezuelan Syndicate, a U.S.-owned inde- 
pendent firm, acquired the assets of Talén Petroleum, C.A. Controlling 
interest in the syndicate was acquired a year ago by Hagen, Clint W. Murchison, 
and Roy B. Kelley, who owned Talén. The three men have recently been acquiring 
many business interests in the Caribbean area. 


The Central Bank revealed that in May 878,420 metric tons of iron ore, 
worth more than $6.2 million, were exported. This was slightly less than 
April's exports of 889,950 metric tons valued at $6.5 million. Uranium 
deposits have been discovered in the state of Tdchira. The Ministry of Mines 
and Fuels announced that the ore ran 120 grams of uranium per ton of ore. 


General Electric of Venezuela, C.A., announced its recent re-organization 
as a Venezuelan corporation and acquisition of all assets, liabilities, sales, 
services, and distribution facilities of General Electric, C.A., Inc. The 
Department of Atomic Equipment of General Electric in San Jose, California, is 
manufacturing the 3,000-kilovolt atomic reactor which the Instituto Venezolano 
de Neurologifa e Investigaciones Cerebrales, under the direction of Humberto 
Fernandez Moran, will use in its scientific experiments (H.A.R., IX: p. 434). 
General Nuclear Engineering Corporation of Florida will act as consulting 
engineer for the experimental requirements and the designing of housing for 


the reactor. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.'s new plant near Valencia will soon be 
producing 500-600 tires daily. This, plus the output of U.S. Royal of 
Venezuela, will raise Venezuela's annual production to 592,000 tires. 


Under a new river development program, Venezuela plans to harness the 
water of the Borono and Masparro Rivers, running east from the Andes in the 
state of Barinas, to irrigate 500,000 acres. The two dams will store 3,000 
million cubic meters of water (about 2.4 million acre feet), with all but 
500 million in the Borono dam, and will generate 50,000 kilowatts of power. 
Acro Venezuela, C.A., a British subsidiary, won a 8500,000 contract for steel 
work in the power station of the Caronf River electrification project. Bids 
from ten contractors for a bridge over Lake Maracaibo ranged from $44 million 
to $97.5 million because of the different types of bridge proposed. 


Sugar production was expected to be reduced to 199-209,000 short tons in 
the 1956-57 season from an all-time high of 248,000 short tons in 1955-56. 
This especially worried small cane growers who felt they would bear the brunt 
of the reduction because the refiners prefer to use the cheaper cane grown on 
their own lands. This worry followed the unrest caused by the small growers' 
earlier claim that they had not been receiving their fair share of the sugar 


revenues. 


The 1956-57 national budget will be 2,670 million bolfvares (about 
$800 million), 120 million bolfvares over that of the last fiscal year. Public 
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works will receive 790.6 million bolivares. A surplus of 350 million is ex- 
pected, higher than last year's surplus of 285 million. January-June trade 
figures released by the Chase-Manhattan Bank reported Venezuelan exports to 
the United States of $332.4 million and imports from the United States of 
$308.9 million, leaving a favorable trade balance of $23.5 million. Business 
on the Caracas stock exchange during the first half of 1956 amounted to 

98.9 million bolfvares, which was a rise of 21.3 million bolivares over the 
1955 period. 













The "Almirante José Garcia” built in the Ansaldo shipyard of Leghorn, 
Italy, was the last of six destroyers built in Italy for Venezuela. The 

1,300-ton vessel's 24,800-horsepower engines are capable of 32 knots. The 
government now plans to add two passenger tourist vessels to its fleet. 










COLOMBIA 






A dramatic conflict between the advocates of freedom and Rojas Pinilla's 
forces of political oppression developed when the National Constituent 
Assembly was convened on October 1l. It was the first meeting in over two 
years of the body which originated under the regime of Laureano Gomez. The 
top item on the agenda was a motion made by the pro-government forces to 
increase the size of the Assembly and to give the President power to appoint 
the new members. 










The real issues as defined by Alberto Lleras Camargo, an ex-officio 
assemblyman as ex-President of Colombia, were whether Rojas Pinilla should be 
allowed to pack the Assembly to assure his re-election in August 1958, and 
whether this Assembly should rewrite the Constitution so as to turn Colombia 
into a corporate state similar to Mussolini's Italy. In referring to the 
relaxation of censorship and other restrictions (see below) Lleras Camargo 
stated that such action on the part of the government was merely a temporary 
device to create a favorable climate for the re-election of Rojas Pinilla, 
and predicted that once Rojas had gained his ends in the Assembly, he would 
return to his dictatorial policies. In summing up his eloquent exposition of 
the liberal stand, Lleras Camargo emphasized that a vote in favor of the 
government program was a vote for the "limitless prolongation" of autocracy. 













Although the official Conservative directorate was also opposed to 
enlarging the Assembly, on October 22 the measure passed by a vote of 50-43, 
and Rojas Pinilla was authorized to appoint 25 new delegates. The Assembly's 
action was reminiscent of that of August°1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 8) when 
Rojas was empowered to appoint 32 new members to this same Assembly, which 
then modified the Constitution by temporarily suspending the clause which 
specifies that no President can directly succeed himself, thereby permitting 
Rojas Pinilla to be re-elected. A factor in Rojas Pinilla’s victory was the 
rupture of the pact (H.A.R., IX: p. 436) signed in September between the 
Conservative directorate and the Gémez Conservative National Action segment 
of the party. When the former favored constitutional support of the Rojas 
Pinilla government, the latter declared the pact void. 















Despite the fact that democracy appeared to be losing another battle in 
Colombia, the debates in the Assembly, and particularly Lleras Camargo's 
speech, evoked memories of the eloquence of the now-defunct Colombian parlia- 
ment. For the first time since his assumption of power, Rojas Pinilla was 
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publicly and energetically criticized, and uncensored press reporting of the 
debate was allowed. Guillermo Leon Valencia, Conservative party director, 
was particularly vociferous in his criticism of the President and of the 
cabinet which resigned on September 19 (H.A.R., IX: p. 435). At one point, 
he stated that "this government feels that it grants us a reprieve each day 
that it does not order us shot.” The opposition, Liberals and Conservatives 
alike, was unanimous in requesting the return of Laureano Gomez, a request 
which Rojas Pinilla refused pending recognition by Gomez of the legitimacy 
of the present government and the Constituent Assembly. From Barcelona, 
Gémez stated that Rojas’ terms were unacceptable. 


The Assembly requested a government report on Rojas Pinilla'’s alleged 
misappropriation of public funds as charged by Time magazine (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 437). Rojas Pinilla'’s earlier denial of these charges was judged 
inadequate by the opposition members of the Assembly. Various delegates 
accused the President of repeated violations of the Constitution, and 
laureanista delegate Alfredo Araujo Grau demanded a complete government 
report on the student massacre of June 1954 (H.A.R., VII: 6) and of the 
clash in the Bogota bull ring in February 1956 (H.A.R., IX: p. 75). Pro- 
government spokesmen, led by ex-Minister of the Interior Lucio Pabén Ninez 
and his successor José Enrique Arboleda Valencia, dismissed all these 
charges. They stated that it was impossible to return to the old order of 
constitutional debate and responsibility for the following often reiterated 
reasons: the violence of partisan politics; abuses of freedom of the press; 
and prevalence of electoral frauds. In defending his "new order," Rojas 
Pinilla labeled all his opponents in the Assembly enemies of Colombia, ap- 
parently including the nation's three former Presidents in attendance: 
Alberto Lleras Camargo, Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez; and even Mariano Ospina 


Pérez, who presided over the Assembly. 





Second in significance only to the heated debates in the Assembly was 
the improved situation of the Colombian press. Whether the relaxation of 
press censorship was, as charged by Lleras Camargo, only a temporary measure 
to help Rojas Pinilla in the Constituent Assembly, or whether this action was 
taken to spike the guns of Rojas Pinilla's critics in the Inter-American 
Press Association (IAPA) meeting in Havana, the fact remained that the 
Colombian press was enjoying more freedom than at any time since Rojas seized 
power. Enrique Santos Castillo, editor of Intermedio, voiced the jubilation 
of newsmen when he wrote "We are experiencing a new dawn of democracy." 





The change in attitude of the government toward the press coincided with 
the naming of a new national Director of Press, Col. Juan B. Cordoba. One of 
Cérdoba's first acts was to submit for the signature of newspaper editors a 
12-point document providing for voluntary self-censorship. The document 
entailed agreement on the part of editors not to publish news or comments 
concerning public order or items dangerous to national tranquility. Pre- 
sumably signers of this document would be absolved from submitting copy for 
official censorship. Enrique Santos refused to sign the document because he 
said to do so would be equivalent to accepting censorship as permanent and 


legal. 


The large delegation from Colombia which participated at Havana (See 
CUBA) in the IAPA conference was divided, as expected, into strong government 
and anti-government segments. The Liberal anti-government group was composed 
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as follows: Enrique Santos Castillo, El Tiempo and Intermedio of Bogota; 
German Arciniegas and Roberto Garcia ‘Pella, Bl T Tiempo; Luis and Gabriel Cano, 
El Espectador of Bogota; and Fernando Gomez “Martinez, El Colombiano of 
Medellin. Delegates for the government group were: Dario Samper, Jornada; 
Ricardo Silva, Luis Enrique Valenzuela, Juan Roca Lemus, Felipe Antonio 
Molina, Julian Devis Echandia, Pedro Nel Jiménez, and Carlos Arrazola, all 
representing the comparatively obscure newspapers, El Nacional of 
Barranquilla and El Frente of Bucaramanga. Pu yey 






















Also attending the Havana conference was Alfonso Garcia Gutiérrez, 
secretary-general of the quasi-official National Press Commission (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 292), who disavowed allegations that the Colombian Government had 
organized a plot to destroy IAPA. Garcia Gutiérrez' denial was apparently 
inspired by an article in the U.S. magazine Editor and Publisher which 
declared that the directors of IAPA had reason to believe that such an 
attempt would be made. Garcia Gutiérrez added that the National Press Com- 
mission and the Colombian press in general heartily favor IAPA and hope that 
the present assembly will be so conducted as to dissipate the "impression 
that IAPA is becoming a great menace to the sovereignty and the moral 
integrity of the free nations of America." 











The Evangelical Confederation of Colombia reported new instances of 
persecution of Protestants. In the village of Las Coloradas in Valle de- 
partment, Catholic fanatics killed two Presbyterians and seriously wounded 
another. In Buenavista, Caldas, Luis Arce, a lay leader of the local 
Protestant congregation, was shot to death along with his brother and a 
hired man by several men in police uniforms. The Confederation reported 
that Arce was killed because of his Protestant affiliation, and the other 
two were killed as "sympathizers." 













On October 4, Luis Morales Gomez, 40, general manager of the Banco 
Popular, was appointed Minister of Finance. Néstor Ibarra Yanez (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 435) refused the post for "personal reasons." The new Finance 
Minister faces conditions which are as difficult as those ever faced by any 
minister of finance in the history cof Colombia. Although enjoying rela- 
tively. high coffee prices, Colombia's foreign trade debt rose to approxi- 
mately $345 million; the peso had fallen from the free market rate of 3.75 
per dollar in October 1955 to 5.12 in October 1956; and reserves had 

declined to a dangerous low of $91 million. As a result, Colombia's credit 
rating was greatly damaged and the progress of industrialization, of trans- 
portation development, and of the Cauca Valley project was slowed. The 
unfavorable economic situation was blamed partly on excessive military spend- 
ing ranging from outlays for canned beer and TV sets to jet planes and, 
destroyers. Styling the economic situation as "the mess in Bogota,” Time 
magazine quoted a U.S. government expert on Colombia as saying, "The 
Colombian economy is being wrecked as thoroughly as Peron wrecked the 
Argentine economy--and faster." 





















To add to the troubles of the new minister, a thriving bootleg trade in 
coffee is being carried on to avoid exchange regulations. In January- 
September, clandestine shipments reportedly amounted to 500,000 bags, with 
an estimated $50 million loss to Colombian official exchange reserves. The 
major part of this smuggled coffee, bound mostly for the United States, is 
loaded at Maracaibo. Aside from the government's loss of dollar exchange, 
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the quality standards of Colombian coffee are endangered and legitimate 
Colombian coffee exporters are faced with demoralizing competition. 







Morales proposed to cure Colombia's financial ills by strict austerity 
He stated that imports have dropped from $60 million to $30 million a month 
and that the government hopes to bring them down to $20 million or less. He 
added that austerity will be applied to all imports including armaments. 
Basic to the new policy will be restoration of Colombia’s good credit stand- 
ing by the fulfillment of her international commitments. Morales hoped to 
stimulate industries without discrimination between domestic and foreign 
capital; he also hoped to attract more than $250 million deposited by 
Colombians abroad. Although he said the government will not tamper with the 
free exchange market, he pledged that the official exchange rate of 2.50 pes: 
to the dollar will be retained as long as possible. 
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Plans for a new 470 ,000-kilowatt hydroelectric station, expected to be 
the largest in South America, were announced by the Colombian government's 
Corporacién Nacional de Servicios Publicos. The plant, scheduled to provide 
an initial load of 300,000 kilowatts by the end of 1959 and to be located on 
the Bata River about 65 miles northeast of Bogota, is part of a program to 
meet an expected 3-million-kilowatt demand by 1965. Also to be built, are 
hydroelectric plants in the Sini Valley in Cérdoba, on the Nebado and Paipa 
Rivers in Boyaca, on the Fonce River in Santander, on the Esmeraldas River 
in Caldas, and on the Sumapaz River in Cundinamarca. The cost of the entire 
project was estimated at $600 million by Gibbs & Hill, a U.S. engineering 
firm that acts as consultant for the program. 


ECUADOR 


Speaking before the Guayaquil Cantonal Council on October 9, President 
Camilo Ponce Enriquez hailed the current normal functioning of all government 
branches. The President stated that the government would continue to respect 
constitutional and individual rights as long as the people respect the law, 
thus implicitly threatening to declare a state-of-siege in the event of 
trouble. The President also proposed a four-year truce period in politics 
to enable the administration to devote all its time to developing the 
national economy. Such a period, he said, would bring about a complete eco- 
nomic transformation and permit improving the situation of the poverty- 
stricken masses. As a step toward national reconciliation, Adolfo Gémez 
Santisteban, Minister of the Interior, sent a message to the Chamber of 
Deputies requesting political amnesty for all those involved in the August 5 
uprising in Manabi province (H.A.R., IX: p. 388). 


Franklin Verdugo Loor, editor of El Popular in Portoviejo, was arrested 
for killing Mayor Alberto Polit Ortiz. Reportedly, Polit Ortiz had directed 
an assault on Verdugo Loor's newspaper on October 8, causing much damage. 
According to El Popular, the assailants forced their way into the newspaper 
building and wrecked the presses. El Popular also affirmed that unidentified 
assailants were directed by Polit Ortiz and a lawyer. 


Confirmation of the reappointment of José VicenteTrujillc as Ecuadorean 
Ambassador to the United Nations was received with general approval in diplo- 
matic circles. In addition to serving as Ambassador to the United Nations, 
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Vicente Trujillo is also chairman of the unofficial Latin American bloc and 
vice president of the United Nations Economic and Social Council. 


Deputy Enrique Alarcén, speaking before the Chamber of Deputies on 
October 11, asked for the removal of Rafael Arizaga as Ambassador to Peru. 
Alareén also asked for the replacement of Carlos Tovar as Minister of the Ex- 
terior for being directly responsible for Arizaga's appointment. Alarcon 
maintained that Arizaga had praised a book written by Peruvian geographer 
Emilio Romero which condemned Ecuador as the aggressor in the 1941 Peruvian 
invasion. Ambassador Arizaga, in Lima, had asserted that Romero's book was 
well written and accurate. 


Architect Sixto Duran Ballén, Minister of Public Works, returned to Quito 
after spending several weeks in the United States and Venezuela. He declared 
that-he obtained loans to complete the highway plan and new port facilities in 
Guayaquil. He said he was especially pleased with the way he was received by 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank Duran Ballén added that he was certain that 
banks in Venezuela would grant loans to Ecuador. In particular, he noted that 
Gen. Pérez Jiménez was very interested in cooperating with Ecuador and that he 
had promised to send a mission of technicians to Ecuador in December to study 
various projects. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The Senate passed a resolution to work for the limitation of South Ameri- 
can armaments. It recommended that the Minister of Foreign Relations, after 
consulting with the staffs of the Armed Forces, call a conference of South 
American countries in Lima to study disarmament The Senate refused to seat 
ex-President José Luis Bustamante y Rivero (H.A.R., IX: p. 390) under an 
article of the Constitution which makes a President, immediately following 
his term of office, an ex-officio Senator for one term. He had not been able 
to finish his term when the government was overturned by General Odria in 


1948. 


At the United Nations recently, all 81 countries approved the statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Organization and elected Peru and Argentina 
to the organizing commission of 14, of which Brazil was already a member. 
This gave Latin America three representatives on the commission. In Peru, 
the Peruvian Atomic Energy Control Board; with the collaboration of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, functions autonomously in Lima, supervising uranium 
prospecting and industrial utilization. In addition, the Superior Nuclear 
Energy Institute has been created with U.S. aid. 


Diomedes Arias Schreiber became Ambassador to Brazil, and Brazil sent 
Orlando Leite Ribeiro as Ambassador to Peru. Alberto Arze Quiroga replaced 
Mario Diez de Medina as Bolivian Ambassador to Peru. Peru and Guatemala 
joined the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau early in October. 


A provisional settlement of the textile strike (H.A.R., IX: p. 439) was 
reached on October 1 when 13,000 members of the Federation of Textile Workers 
of Peru returned to work. The textile mill owners protested that the seven 
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soles wage increase fixed by the government was excessive and they still 
refused to abide by the decree. Nevertheless, the union leaders decided to 
return to work to await final settlement of their demands. A minor rebellion 
broke out at the National Institute for the Blind when 53 blind students took 
possession of the institute, expelling all employees. The strike ended when 
demands that students presented to the Minister of Public Education were met. 
Later in the month more than 6,000 workers of the Cerro de Pasco Corporation 
struck for higher wages. This important mining firm has been relatively free 
of labor problems in recent years. Agitators from Chilean mines were said to 
be active in the current disturbance. 













El Callao police have been investigating a charge that Communist sources 
receive copper stolen in Peru. They found that a well organized group of 
workers of the Cerro de Pasco Corporation's Oroya Smelter had stolen 1 million 
soles worth of copper. The gang labeled it as scrap copper and shipped it to 
Jesus Cerna of Tangier, by way of Cadiz, Spain, according to the police. El 
Callao authorities believed that after the copper reached Tangier it was 
purchased by the Soviet Union or one of its satellites. 


The dynamiting of 1 million tons of rock by engineers of the U.S.- 
controlled Southern Peru Copper Corp. inaugurated vast operations to remove 
the overburden at the huge Toquepala copper deposits (H.A.R., IX: p. 439). 
Toquepala is rated among the 10 largest copper mines in the world and is 
expected to yield 140,000 tons of refined copper annually for 10 years, but 
it will be a year or more before actual mining begins. 


The establishment of a joint mining company by two Japanese companies 
and the Perurex company of Peru to develop the Iniciativa iron ore mine is 
before the Japanese Government for approval. The 1,700-acre Iniciativa 
concession is located some five miles southeast of the port of Chala, De- 
partment of Arequipa. Shaft mining would be necessary since the 20 million 
ton ore body is underground. The Peruvian Times reported that the two 
companies interested, the Mitsubishi Trading Co. and the Mitsubishi Mining 
Co., are sending three experts to Peru to survey the mine. Trade sources in 
the Engineering & Mining Journal said that these companies were expected to 
need $3 million to organize in Peru. Furthermore the company intends to 
export most of its annual output of 1 million tons of 65% iron ore to Japan 
at a price of less than $6 per ton, according to this same source. 








A rich mine in Southern Peru, containing silver, lead and zinc ores, was 
acquired by the Hochschild organization. At present it is producing 100 tons 
of mixed ore daily, but this amount will double when a second plant comes 
into production. Machine operations were recently begun at the rolling mill 
of Sidertirgica Chimbote (H.A.R., IX: p. 391), now producing steel plates for 
ships, sheets for auto bodies, and rods and shapes for construction. Within 
a year this plant is expected to produce bars, wires, and structural steel. 


A short distance inland from Chimbote, an irrigation project financed 
by private Peruvian and Venezuelan capital, is being developed by the Chimbote 
Irrigating Co. The project diverts waters of the Santa River by means of 23 
tunnels and 60 miles of canals to irrigate about 72,000 acres of desert. It 
is scheduledfor completion by 1958. Under terms of a contract with Peru, 
which holds title to the land, 20% of the total area will revert to the 
government when the project is completed. Of the 80% retained by the company, 
60% must be sold to Peruvians. 
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The cost of living during August increased by only 0.1% from the previous 
month and by 6.1% from August 1955. Peru's trade balance showed a deficit of 
$07.9 million at the end of August 1956, which compared with a deficit of 
$23.8 million for the same period of 1955. 


A bill advocating an import duty of 40% ad valorem on textiles was sent 
to the Chamber of Deputies recently, according to the Peruvian American 
Digest. The Chamber approved this bill, which provided that the additional 
duty should end on Dec. 31, 1957, and it went to the Senate. Greater partici- 
pation by domestic shipping lines in Peru's ocean transportation was called 
for in another bill introduced in the Chamber of Deputies. An 80 million sol 
tanker ($16 million), capable of hauling 5,000 tons of petroleum, is being 
drafted in El Callao. This ship is scheduled to be built in the El Callao 
shipyards. For this purpose, 20 English engineers and technicians have 
already been hired under a 25 year contract. 





The Peruvian continental shelf has been opened to private oil develop- 
ment. Geophysical surveys showed possible offshore oil deposits The 
government reported that during a 60-day period starting December 29, the 
government would receive bids from Peruvian interests. Then foreign bids 
would be received for another 30 days. A whale oil plant is being installed 
at Tierra Colorada, in the Department of Piura. It is hoped that the 4 mil- 
lion sol project, organized by Peruvfan capitalists, will be completed next 
January. 


Cultivated rubber plantings is displacing wild rubber tapping in the 
Peruvian selva thanks to a large-scale U.S.-Peruvian government development 
program centering on the Tingo Maria Agricultural Experimental Stations, 
335 miles east of Lima 


BOLIVIA 


Political tension subsided somewhat in Bolivia during October, and the 
government began laying the groundwork for its currency reform (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 351). Nevertheless by month's end the boliviano had plummeted to an 
all-time low of 13,000 to $1 on the free market. In a message to the nation, 
President Hernan Siles Zuazo told workers he was counting on them to help 
end the inflationary spiral by refraining from demanding wage increases. The 
drivers’ union, which had planned to halt public transportation in La Paz to 
obtain a 40% rise in bus and taxi fares, yielded to the President's plea. 
Union leaders issued a proclamation stating they would "help to create the 
propitious climate needed for the monetary stabilization plan." Another 
victory for the Siles Zuazo administration was won when communication workers 
called off a strike after the government had declared it illegal. 


Earlier in the month professors, teachers and students struck to protest 
the arrest of several teachers and students suspected of participating in the 
September hunger riots (H.A.R., IX: p. 440). The striking personnel sought 
to intimidate teachers who refused to join the walk-out but were dispersed by 
police with tear gas. A week later, however, the government ordered all 
arrested teachers and students released, and classes were resumed. Meanwhile 
numerous members of the opposition Falange Socialista Boliviana, including 
the party's leader Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, who had sought asylum in foreign 
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embassies following the September riots, were granted safe conducts to go 
into exile. Many of these Falangistas, including Unzaga de la Vega, had just 
reentered the country from prior exile at the time of the recent elections 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 133) 


The Bolivian Chamber of Deputies voted moral support to Egypt for 
nationalizing the Suez Canal. Vice President Nuflo Chavez Ortiz was appointed 
head of the Bolivian delegation to the United Nations. 


The National Lead Corp., a U.S. firm, reached an agreement with Bolivia 
for the exploitation of the Matilde zinc mine near Lake Titicaca. The mine 
was one of the many Mauricio Hochschild properties expropriated by the 
government in 1952. Ex-President Victor Paz Estenssoro, as Ambassador to 
England, announced that all tin produced by Bolivia would be sold to the 
British if the United States closed its Texas City smelter. 


As food shortages due to drought and frost became more acute (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 441), the government began studying the possibility of an airlift to 
transport staples from Chilean ports to Bolivian cities. A survey made by 
transport authorities disclosed there were more than 65,000 tons of food- 
stuffs and industrial equipment in Chilean and Peruvian ports awaiting 
shipment to Bolivia, but the inadequate railways were unable to move more 
than 10,000 tons into the country monthly. In some Bolivian cities the food 
situation was so critical that food stores and city halls were assaulted. 
The mayor of Oruro resigned, complaining of the administration's failure to 
comprehend the food crisis. To prevent starvation, Argentina's offer to 
donate foodstuffs was accepted by President Siles Zuazo. Because of the low 
rainfall and the coldest winter in 50 years, water run-off from Andean 
glaciers to power reservoirs was minimal. As a result, La Paz and other 
cities enforced stringent rationing of electricity. 


The Bolivian National Coordination and Planning Committee created a 
sub-committee on highways to coordinate the activities of the National High- 
way Department, the Bolivian-American Cooperative Roads Service (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 392), the national militia which provides labor for highway con- 
struction, the Bolivian Development Corporation, and the Bolivian Highways 
Association. 


CHILE 


The opposition Radical party attempted by constitutional means to have 
President Carlos Ibanez declared unfit to continue in office. The Radicals 
charged that the President "disregards the most fundamental principles of 
democratic coexistence, and is responsible for Chile's political, moral, 
social, economic and administrative chaos. The attack came after the 
government newspaper, La Nacion published articles accusing some Radical 
leaders of dealing in contraband. The Radical party declared that "the 
calumnies inspired by the government against members of Parliament exposed 
the moral corrosion of the government.” Nevertheless, La Nacion stated that 
it would continue its campaign for "moral cleansing." 


The province of Santiago was declared an emergency zone by the govern- 
ment on the night of October 16. The action was taken as a result of an 
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announcement proposing a public meeting and parade to be held by the Radical 
party, the Falange Nacional, the Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos 
(CUTCH) and the Frente Revolucionario de Accién Popular (FRAP). The meeting 
had been planned to protest against the high cost of living and also against 
the deaths of some nitrate workers in the incident with the federal police, 
called Carabineros, at the Pedro de Valdivia mines (H.A.R., IX: p. 441) 
This incident brought about state-of-siege measures in the north. 


The request for authorization to hold a downtown parade and meeting was 
refused by the mayor of Santiago on the grounds that it would disrupt traffic. 
Authorization was given to hold a meeting without a parade at the Cousino 
Park or at the National Stadium. A state-of-emergency was declared by the 
President after 30 leftist members of Parliament threatened to ignore the 
government order. Gen. Horacio Gamboa, chief of the emergency zone, refused 
a new opposition request to hold a public demonstration in the central part 
of the city It was then announced by CUTCH that the meeting and parade 
would take place anyway Almost simultaneously on October 18, the government 
ended the month-long state-of-siege in Tarapaca and Antofagasta. 


The mass concentration of the leftist political parties, organized by 
CUTCH, was finally carried out in the center of Santiago on October 26, with 
the slogan "Bread and Liberty." The meeting and parade had been authorized 
at the last moment by the government: A large Communist flag was displayed 
despite the fact that the party is illegal. The demonstration occurred a few 
hours after five of the CUTCH leaders were banished to the interior under the 
Law for the Defense of Democracy for having organized a nation-wide strike in 
January. 


The government sent to Congress a bill providing for a 25% increase in 
minimum wages effective January 1, 1957, but suspending labor's right to 
strike. It would aiso establish ceilings on the percentage increases of 
certain essential articles in 1957. This 25% wage raise, granted despite the 
government's fight against inflation, came as a disappointment to the workers, 
who expected a higher raise since it was estimated that the cost of living 
would have risen 40% by the end of 1956. There was another bill in the draft 
stage which provided for an increase in family bonuses 


Finance Minister Eduardo Urzitia Merino warned Congress that new taxes and 
severe curtailment of administrative costs must be effected in order to 
balance the 1957 budget. It was estimated that the budget for 1956 would have 
a deficit of 27,932 million pesos due to the drop in U.S. copper prices from 
ho¢ to 36¢ per pound. Nitrate prices also fell in New York by $1.75 per ton. 
For the year 1957 the estimated revenue in pesos was 211,489 million and ex- 
penditures 234,573 million The latter marks a 15.3% increase over last 
year. Efforts to reduce the deficit include reducing government purchases in 
other countries of materials, including arms. In his budget, Ibanez, had 
called for an increase in funds for the Armed Forces and the police. 


The inflation-control program showed signs of weakening as wages were 
raised; the peso dropped from 500 to 540 to the dollar, and the national 
deficit increased. The resignation in September of Oscar Herrera as Minister 
of Finance and Economy was a major blow to inflation control which rested 
heavily on his ability to win consumer support Ibanez accepted the resig- 
nation of Minister of Justice Mariano Fontecilla and named Arturo Ztniga de 
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la Torre to succeed him. 
cabinet. 





Zuniga was Finance Minister in a previous Ibanez 





The U.S. Export-Import Bank approved loans amounting to $27.8 million tc 
the Anglo-Lautaro Nitrate Co. and to the Cia Salitrera de Tarapaca to increas. 
production and efficiency The companies said they would spend an additional 
$12 million of private funds. The bill lowering the returns to foreign 
investors to the same level as those of domestic investors did not seriously 
hamper foreign investment. The country had been opened to further foreign 
investment by the recently drafted petroleum legislation. Under this, half 
of any profits would go to the oil companies. 



















Plans are being studied for the construction of the world's longest 
railroad tunnel, 16 miles, at a cost of $12 million. The tunnel would reduce 
the distance from Valparaiso to Santiago by 40 miles. It is expected that 
the tunnel will pay for itself within a few years in reduced cost of oper- 
ation. 






































The level of Chilean foreign trade has returned to normal after the 
decline occasioned by the establishment of the free exchange system in April. 
Trade agreements have been completed with India, Western Germany, and Japan. 
A passport agreement was reached with Belgium. A request was made by the 
Agricultural Society of Chile that imports of cattle from Argenting# should be 
suspended since domestic livestock producers can fill the demand. The 
Chilean Senate approved an economic coordination agreement with Bolivia, 
including construction of an oil pipeline linking Sicasica, Bolivia, with 
Arica. 


The city of Santiago has donated 70,000 square meters for the erection 
of a proposed "City of ‘the United Nations," the first in Latin America. The 
buildings are to house the various U.N. branches of which Chile is a member. 
Santiago is to be the site of the first Inter-American Security Conference 
sponsored by the Organization of American States. The conference is to take 
place in November, 1957. The U.N. Economic Committee for Latin America in 
Santiago is advocating the establishment of a regional multilateral market to 
encourage trade. The regional market would not exclude other economic zones. 


Items in the news also included the following: Bolivian political exiles 
continue to pour into Arica; the Chilean air line CINTA has inaugurated a new 
bi-weekly schedule of flights between Santiago and Miami; Chile will send out 

~ its largest Antarctic expedition this summer. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENT INA 


A spate of rumors that a cabinet crisis was imminent originated in a 
Uruguayan broadcast on October 13. Commenting on Aramburu's absence from 
duty, the radio suggested that his attack of influenza was diplomatic, not 
physical. In spite of the rumors, the month ended with Aramburu presiding 
over a cabinet which was still intact. In a press interview, Aramburu said 
that he was disappointed that a friendly country like Uruguay would permit 
the dissemination of reckless reports and expressed hope that its officials 
would not permit a recurrence. 











On October 17, the government published the much discussed decree-law 
governing political parties It recognized all democratic parties established 
before September 16, 1955, guaranteed them freedom of action, stipulated that 
membership lists and financial statements be filed annually, and provided that 
factions of any party must so identify themselves on all election lists. What 
was meant by the word "democratic”™ remained obscure, but the use by parties of 
personal names or designations (such as Peronista) was declared illegal, and 
any persons who held elective or appointive executive posts under Peron were 
barred from political activity A new party seeking recognition must state 
that it will maintain the representative federal, republican form of govern- 
ment, choose a non-personal name distinguishable from all others, and 
guarantee freedom of affiliation and participation to any citizen qualified 

to vote. Individuals were prohibited from signing the rolls af more than one 
party at a time. The law appeared to be a compromise since it was not so 
rigid as desired by some government figures who wanted a law allowing the 
government to regulate almost all party affairs (H.A.R., IX p. 397) 


A clause in the law forbidding activity by parties depending on foreign 
organizations was thought to be aimed at the Communist party. No move ti 
declare that party illegal was made, and the Communists made the most of 
their freedom. Addressing a mass meeting, Communist party chief Vittorio 
Codovila invited Peronistas to join the party instead of awaiting Peron's 
return, an event which, in his opinion, would result in civil war Codovila 
attacked the new law on parties and calied for immediate elections under a 
system of proportional representation. 


On October 19, Interior Minister Laureano Landaburu released the text 
of a proposed decree-law dealing with primary elections that would exert more 
control over political parties than the law discussed above. It would es- 
tablish that candidates of all parties on the federal, provincial and munici- 
pal levels be selected by means of direct primary elections held at least 90 
days before a general election Individuals would have the right, but not 
the obligation of voting in the primaries, a departure from the practice of 
compulsory voting common in Argentina Landaburu declared that the proposed 
law was intended to prevent undemocratic selection of candidates by political 
parties. He did not elaborate on the reasons for publishing the proposed law 
beyond saying that it was a corollary to the political party law. Since such 
a law would negate the function of party conventions it was expected that 
some vigorous opposition would develop. Radical party leader Arturo Frondizi, 
who has a full-fledged campaign under way to establish himself as his party's 
candidate for President, has consistently opposed the direct primary 
principle (H.A.R., IX: p. 397). 


A possible reason for delaying the promised 1957 elections appeared on 
October 26, with Aramburu's announcement that a constitutional assembly 
elected by proportional representation would be convened before the general 
elections were held. The assembly would not rewrite the whole Constitution, 
but only modernize certain sections of the now extant 1853 Charter. Among 
the modifications deemed necessary by the President would be the augmenting 
of guarantees for freedom of expression, the clarification of provisions 
dealing with local government, prohibition of reelection for any President or 
Vice President, the, improvement of civil service, and the strengthening of 
the legislative and judicial powers along with the weakening of the executive 
power. The President did not say that the general elections would be 
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postponed because of the assembly, but some quarters felt that such a result 
would be inevitable. On the other hand, the fact that government printing 
shops were preparing forms for use in the election of the assemblymen sug- 
gested that it could be held enough in advance of the end of 1957 to permit 
both assembly and general elections in the same year. 










In the opinion of the Atlantic Monthly the Argentine people believe in 
the democratic appearances and aspirations of the Provisional Government. 
Characterizing Argentina's military leaders as improvised statesmen, the 
publication felt that the inconsistency, and at times vagueness, of the 
government's policies were not the result of intention, but of inexperience. 
Disorganized labor and faction-ridden political parties offered no real 
rallying point for a people exhausted by 10 years of demagogy The choice 
of a new course was difficult, therefore, and the Atlantic Monthly suggested 
this as the chief reason for not holding elections earlier than the end of 


1957. 


























Democratic elements in the labor movement appeared to have scored a 
victory in the first of the long-delayed union elections to choose officers. 
The Commercial, Typographical, and Garment Workers unions voted decisively 
for tickets headed by non-Communist, anti-Peronista candidates pledged to the 
ideal of free trade unionism. By the end of November it was expected that 
leaders would be chosen by all unions and that the government would release 
all unions from " intervention.” 















The labor situation continued tense, however. At month's end the Typo- 
graphical Workers were threatening strike action to back up their wage 
demands; and the Packing House Workers rejected the decision of the Labor 
Ministry's arbitration tribunal as insufficient The government again found | 
itself on the horns of a dilemma. On the one hand it had placated labor by 
finally allowing the elections which would return autonomy to the unions, on 
the other it faced the threat, in the case of the Typographical union, of a 
strike action by workers many of whom wereemployed in government plants. In 
this case the government decreed that such workers were part of the Army and 
were thus under military law. 




















After a mid-October meeting with the “interventors" of several electric 
power producing provinces to devise long-term policies for power development, 
Aramburu announced that full payment to the owners of power companies confis- 
cated between 1943 and 1952 would be made. The announcement coincided with 
the visit of the Export-Import Bank (EXIMBANK) mission headed by Vance Brand, 
EXIMBANK Vice President. Brand pointed out that EXIMBANK favors cooperation 
between private and government capital in large-scale programs, and that 
compensating the power companies would help induce the Bank to expand its 
operations in Argentina. Just how expropriated companies would be reimbursed 
was not made clear, nor was there any indication that a policy of allowing 
private capital to enter other heretofore sacrosanct fields such as petroleum 
or transport was under consideration. Nevertheless, some observers were 
confident that such a policy would gradually evolve. 


Guarding against the possibility that October 17 would serve as an 
excuse for Peronista agitation, the Provisional Government ordered special 
police patrols in the industrial districts of Buenos Aires and La Plata. In 
spite of the fact that leaflets attacking the government and calling on 
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workers to strike had been widely distributed, the llth anniversary of the 
rising which brought Peron to power passed almost without incident Several 
petards shattered the quiet in parts of the capital and more than 70 persons 
were arrested for conspiring to disturb the peace by way of honoring Peron. 


One of Peron's lines of communication with home was apparently shattered 
in October when it was reported that a crewman of the Argentine ship "Rio 
Tunuyén" had visited Perén in Venezuela and tried to bring a package of 
Peronista propaganda aboard when he returned. The man was arrested by Vene- 
zuelan police, but released to the ship's officers and presumably turned over 
to the authorities when the ship reached Buenos Aires late in the month (See 
VENEZUELA). Other Peronista activities were highlighted by unsubstantiated 
reports that Perdédn was having propaganda materials printed in Colombia, and 
that a clandestine radio was broadcasting recordings of Peron's messages 
from Chile. Meanwhile another vestige of Peronism was being destroyed. The 
presidential palace in Palermo was being demolished to make way for a park. 
Aramburu had refused to live in the lavish old mansion filled with such 
reminders of Perén as jeweled elephant tusks, elaborate mirrors and myriads 
of paintings. 


Controversy over whether Republican or Democratic administrations in 
the United States pursued the soundest policies on Argentina continued in the 
early part of October. Stung by La Prensa publisher Aiberto Gainza Paz 
comment that the culmination of appeasement of and friendship toward Peron 
was the Milton Eisenhower visit to Buenos Aires in 1953, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles retorted that Peron fell during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, and that Gainza Paz was once again in possession of his newspaper 
When asked if he thought the anti-Peron revolution ought to be credited to 
U.S. policy, Dulles replied that credit should be given for not interfering 
with the natural forces that produced the revolution. He added that active 
intervention under Truman had reinforced Perdén's hold on Argentina. The 
latter observation, obviously aimed at Spruille Braden, Ambassador to 
Argentina in 1945, provoked Braden to remark that Dulles did not know what he 
was talking about. Braden insisted that he had not intervened in Argentine 
politics, that Gainza Paz would substantiate this, and further that Dulles 
was simply reiterating Peronista propaganda. 


Argentine opinion was summed up by several Argentine officials who told 
United Press reporters that the foreign policies of other nations had little 
influence in Argentine domestic affairs. They added that the quicker the 
U.S. domestic political dispute died out the better it would be for U.S.- 
Argentine relations. 


In Mid-October Interior Minister Landaburu asked the Federal "“inter- 
ventors" in all the provinces to ascertain how much public land would be 
available for establishing agricultural colonies. This signalled the begin- 
ning of an extensive plan to increase agricultural production and populate 
new areas with the help of European immigrants. Since the overthrow of 
Perén, the flow of immigration from Europe had been negligible. During the 
Perén era it was substantial, but the failure to aid in establishing title to 
the land or to help the newcomers with seed and equipment forced most of the 
immigrants to remain in the capital or return to their homelands The new 
plan envisioned careful preparation of all legal and technical problems on 
both the federal and provincial levels. Argentine emigration centers in 
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Europe were reactivated, and the government requested the aid of the Inter- 
governmental Commission for European Immigration, the International Labor 
Organization, and the Catholic Migration Offices. It was hoped that during 
the remainder of this year 15,000 Italians, 10,000 Spaniards and 5,000 
Tunisians would be brought to Argentina. It was also planned to attract a 
number of skilled dairymen from Holland during 1957 


Apparently Argentina has become a haven for Bolivian oppositionists. 
The feat of the 47 Bolivian political prisoners who commandeered the plane 
taking them to La Paz and landed it in Salta, Argentina, took the fancy of 
Argentines (H.A.R., IX: p. 446). In October the Argentine Government 
granted them asylum, sent the plane and its crew back to Bolivia, then was 
deluged by over 50 more requests for asylum by Bolivians who claimed that 
their capital was being subjected to a reign of terror. 





A government order to fly flags at half-mast on all public buildings and 
foreign service posts abroad in honor of assassinated dictator Anastasio 
Somoza of Nicaragua produced instead offerings of homage to the assassin. 
Several secondary schools in Buenos Aires refused to lower the flag, and 
crowds of students paraded through downtown streets praising Rigoberto Ldépez 
Pérez, the man who shot Somoza. Long-time Socialist leader Alfredo Palacios, 
Ambassador to Uruguay, defied the half-mast order and left the flag over the 
Argentine Embassy in Montevideo at full-mast. Rumors that he would be asked 
to resign because of non-compliance proved unfounded when Palacios denied 
that he had resigned or had received such a request. 


URUGUAY 


A $25.5 million loan from the World Bank for power development was 
signed in Washington by Uruguayan Ambassador Julio Lacarte Mur6é and by 
Orestes Lanza, president of the Administracién General de las Usinas 
Eléctricas y los Teléfonos del Estado (UTE) (H.A.R., IX: p. 445). The 
$58 million Rincén de Baygorria project will increase national generating 
capacity 25%. The World Bank has lent $64 million to UTE since 1950. 


A 1956 livestock and agricultural census revealed a sizable decline in 
the number of cattle and sheep in Uruguay since 1951. There are now 7.3 mil- 
lion cattle and 23 million sheep (approximately ten animals for each citizen), 
as compared with 8.1 million cattle and 23.4 million sheep in 1951. The 
decline was attributed primarily to the development of crops at the expense 
of grazing, a development which, unfortunately for the Uruguayan economy, 
has created a 500,000-ton surplus of wheat. Forty thousand tons of this will 


be shipped as flour to Brazil. 


Chronic inflation, swelling government debt, softening currency, and a 
tendency on the part of hard-pressed workers to strike have netted the Commu- 
nists some surface gains, according to Time. Uruguay is currently a prime 
target of Communism in Latin America, Vision believes, with political party 
penetration by Communist front organizations and proselytizing of recent 
immigrants from Europe as objectives. 


Argentina and Uruguay on October 23 reestablished commercial relations, 
obstructed during the Perén era. Under the pact Uruguay will buy manufactured 
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goods, livestock feed and other products from Argentina which were formerly 
obtained from other countries, and Argentina will receive as yet unspecified 
exports from Uruguay. The balance is expected to favor Argentina. A $5 mil- 
lion reciprocal credit was provided for, and the pact included the standard 
most-favored-nation clause. 


The government approved a six-year, 118.7 million peso ($29 million) 
public works program including highways and bridges. Some 30 million pesos 
($7.3 million) of the total was earmarked for schools, hospitals, etc. The 
National Council of Primary Education approved plans for construction of 274 
new school rooms. Various soundings taken by the Committee for Complete 
Literacy produced an enviable 3% illiteracy figure among Uruguay's 15-50 age 
group. The survey was motivated by a recent UNESCO publication which put 
illiteracy in Uruguay at 15-20%. The UNESCO estimate was possibly based on 
the higher northern hemisphere definition of literacy. The National Council 
debated proposals to decentralize university education by creating faculties 
in the interior, possibly at Salto or Paysandi. The Council looked with 
favor upon dispersion, but moved to hear the opinion of the National Uni- 
versity before proceeding. 


Widespread discontent was registered in the nation's armed forces over 
the arrest of Gen. Batista. Even though Batista had seniority for the 
position of Inspector General of the.Army, Gen. Rafael Milans was named. 
Batista protested on the grounds that the appointment was illegal. The 
government considered his protest a challenge to the power of the executive 
branch. A clandestine circular supporting Batista was signed by other 
officers, some of whom were also detained. Batista was retired from the 


Army. 


A resolution hailing as a hero Rigoberto Lopez Pérez, Somoza's assassin, 
was favored by all but five of the 44 deputies present at the October 2 
session (H.A.R., IX: p. 424). It was suggested that a Montevideo street be 
named for the "democratic martyr." 


A wave of strikes has inundated Uruguay. Construction workers, steve- 
dores and others are involved, including the university students, part of the 
faculty and the university employees. The university group struck to prevent 
possible cuts in their budget, now before the Senate. 


Uruguay joined the international race to Antarctica. A mixed commission 
of civilian and military specialists was named to report to the National 
Council concerning bases for possible Uruguayan claims on the polar continent. 
One theory already discussed would grant pie-shaped segments of the ice cap 
to some 15 nations facing the polar territory. 


The air force added four T-33 jet fighter planes obtained from the U.S. 
under the provision of the Mutual Defense treaty. These arrived the day 
Uruguay celebrated the 50th anniversary of Brazilian air pioneer Santos 
Dumont's first successful flight in a heavier-than-air craft. 


Uruguay's cement production was expected soon to fill domestic demands, 
because of the plant established at Lavalleja by a Danish firm, and because 
of another, soon to be inaugurated in Minas department. 
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PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan President Alfredo Stroessner and Brazilian President 
Juscelino Kubitschek met at a new tourist hotel at Foz do Iguacu on the 
Parana River to inaugurate construction of the international bridge on the 
Curitiba-Asuncién highway. The highway now runs from Asuncion to Coronel 
Oviedo, the center of Paraguay's farm and cattle country. Brazilians are 
anxious to have it linked to the Paranagua-Foz do Iguaci highway. President 
Kubitschek signed a bill appropriating $1,650,000 for the construction of the 
bridge, which is scheduled to be completed in a year and a half. The 
Christian Science Monitor observed that this was an effort by Brazil "to 
break the hammerlock that Argentina has had on the economy of Paraguay 
through virtually complete domination of its communications with the outside 
world.” Paraguay's only route to the sea has been along the Parana river. 
Brazil and Paraguay also signed general trade agreements. 





A $40 million commercial and payments agreement was signed by Argentina 
and Paraguay on October 9 superseding the Perdén-Chaves treaty of economic 
union of August 14, 1953. Argentina is to export annually to Paraguay 
70,000 tons of wheat, manufactured products, and foodstuffs in return for 
yerba maté, lumber, coconut oil and other vegetable oils. 


Texas Oilman Glenn McCarthy lost his chance for a concession to build a 
pipeline between Bolivia and Paraguay through failing to submit a lower 
estimate than that of his preliminary survey. The proposed pipeline was to 
cross the Gran Chaco to carry oil from his Bolivian drilling concessions to a 
refinery to be built on the upper Paraguay River. The project was taken up 
by the two governments, with Treasury Minister Gen. César Barrientos negoti- 
ating for Paraguay. 


Interior Minister Edgar Insfran accused the Soviet Embassy in Buenos 
Aires of breaking international law by "kidnapping" 83 naturalized Paraguayan 
citizens and taking them to the Soviet Union with forged passports. The 
Soviet repatriation program has been under investigation by the Argentine 
Government since June (H.A.R., IX: p. 354). Sim6n Zalimben, financial 
secretary of the Paraguayan Communist party, was arrested and party documents 
were seized. 


BRAZIL 


Carlos Lacerda was easily Brazil's man of the month. The return of this 
incendiary gadfly oppositionist from almost a year of voluntary exile led 
President Juscelino Kubitschek to send to a hostile Congress a highly contro- 
versial censorship law. The violent reaction to these events merged into 
mounting concern over the November Front, a movement named for War Minister 
Lott's two coups of November 1955, which he carried out to insure the inaugu- 
ration of Kubitschek. 


President Kubitschek apparently risked the wrath of a majority in Congress 
and of all newspapers, magazines, radio, and television stations in asking 
Congress to pass a tough censorship law because he and the political generals 
fear Lacerda. That vociferous deputy and editor of the Rio daily Tribuna da 
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Imprensa had almost single-handedly caused the suicide of Vargas in August 
igh. At that time Lacerda set a record of agitation in the turbulent 
history of Brazilian politics and journalism, culminating when he sought a- 
sylum first on a naval vessel and then in the Cuban Embassy, and later exiled 
himself. Both these recourses are almost unique in Brazil, whose politics 
are traditionally more conciliatory than those of Spanish America. As "the 
bad boy of Brazilian politics,’ Lacerda promised with his return to give 
Kubitschek and Gen. Lott daily difficulties. Lacerda reassumed leadership of 
extremist oppositionists accustomed to trying to incite clashes between the 
badly divided coalition parties and the pro-Kubitschek generals on one side 
and bitter Army, Navy, and Air Force officers and the National Democratic 
Union (U.D.N.) on the other. 


On reaching Rio on October 11 by plane from Lisbon, Lacerda found in 
force surprise rulings prohibiting radio and television stations, on pain of 
severe penalties, from ventilating his denunciations of Lott and others as 
Communists or traitors. The author of these controversial rulings was Com- 
munications Minister Lucio Meira. On the day of his arrival, Lacerda 
addressed his enthusiastic followers, repeating his charges that Lott allows 
Communists in key places in the Army. Lacerda called Kubitschek a "clown" 
who begged loans in Washington. It was to curb such inflammatory decla- 
rations in print and over the air that on October 9, Kubitschek yielded to 
Lott and sent to Congress with a message the censorship bill, knowing it 
would arouse furious attacks. 


In his message, Kubitschek repeated assurances that the censorship bill 
was not intended to curb freedom of expression, even though if ever passed it 
might permit the seizure in large cities of newspapers on the authority of the 
highest police authority "in urgent cases" to restore public order or prevent 
the inciting of violence, Lacerda-style. Kubitschek said seizures of a news- 
paper's inflammatory or insulting editions would occur only if mobs were 
forming. He specified that the police chief must immediately obtain a court 
decision, which a judge could presumably confirm or cancel within hours. 


The new censorship law, which many expected to be softened or to die 
under a rain of blows in Congress, was to replace the press law of November 12, 
1953, which Kubitschek termed inadequate against subversion and slander. 
Justice Minister Nereu Ramos completed the draft after two months of study and 
a final week of hectic effort in a race with the returning Lacerda. The 
government did not ask Congress to give the bill “urgency status,” and the New 
York Times reported that months of debate and amendments seemed likely, along 
with much watering down of provisions annoying to the powerful Brazilian Press 
Association. The latter's influential pro-Kubitschek president, Herbert 
Moses, and other editors began studying substitute articles, especially for 
Article 40 providing for police seizures. Tad Szulc in the New York Times 
ascribed Meira's rulings to the special desire to prevent radio and television 
stations from airing Lacerda's speeches in Congress lest they promote sub- 
version. Others recalled how Vargas’ suicide touched off mob violence. 
Lacerda was known to be hoping to reach a big radio and television audience. 








Kubitschek's bill borrowed from laws of Peron and other Spanish American 
dictators banning injury or insult to national leaders (desacato) and "cam- 
paigns to discredit" public figures, living or dead (i.e., Vargas). The Presi- 
dent pointed out a novel feature, namely penalties for the first time against 
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officials illegally acting to deny press freedom. Crimes to be penalized 
included inciting war, revolution, violence and race or class strife--all 
prohibited by the 1946 Constitution. Disobedience could bring suspension for 
from five to 30 days with 10 to 60 days for a second offense. Parts of the 
bill reminded many editors and newscasters unpleasantly of Vargas’ hated 
Estado Novo censorship and propaganda agency, despite presidential protes- 
tations that the chief motive was merely to "eliminate irresponsibility and 
defamation." Observers admit there is much of both in radio and press. Many 
felt Kubitschek was leaving the next slow move, if any, up to Congress, 
having acted to appease Lott, his chief prop on the shaky presidential 
throne. Others said the bill as finally presented was much milder than was 
feared in August when the anger of the political generals at Lacerda's 
Tribuna da Imprensa led to seizure of one edition by the then Rio police 
chief, Gen. Augusto Magessi, acting to please his fellow generals. 


Journalists and newscasters fired furious broadsides against the censor- 
ship bill in October. Correio da Manha said the regime in its first year was 
trying to violate the Constitution end its best defense--freedom of ex- 
pression. It termed the bill "a military law" likely to lead to illegality 
and dictatorship, a cry echoed in countless other dailies all over Brazil. 
Diario de Noticias of Rio added that if Congress eventually passed the law, 
it would be dooming itself and democracy. 





The strongest reaction came from independent Governor Janio Quadros of 
powerful Sao Paulo, regarded as Brazil's shrewdest politician. Quadros 
raised a state's rights issue against Meira's attempt to prevent radio and 
television airing even of congressional speeches considered slanderous or 
subversive. Quadros said he would not permit implementation of the "uncon- 
stitutional" rulings. Next day a laborite deputy who is also an Army major 
threatened to shoot Lacerda as that deputy reassumed his seat and made a 
fiery speech against Lott, Kubitschek and Vice President Joao Goulart. 
Lacerda renewed his charges that Goulart secured Perén money in 1950 to elect 
Vargas. Assis Chateaubriand attacked Meira's rulings and the bill both as a 
senator and Brazil's Beaverbrook, despite having just accepted nomination to 
be Ambassador to England, if he obtains a Senate leave of absence. Majority 
leader Deputy Tarcilio Vieira de Mello charged Lacerda with “preaching 
betrayal, disorder and crime.” Congress debated fiercely, largely on party 
lines, with many female fans of Lacerda in the galleries. 


After the first week of denunciations, Brazilians began to suspect that 
the military had been cowed and that the censorship bill would lie pigeon- 
holed in Congress indefinitely merely as a threat against Lacerda. Even his 
fellow oppositionists, especially in the U.D.N., began to tire of Lacerda's 
dangerously flamboyant "brinkmanship” lest it incite Lott and other generals 
to declare a military dictatorship and take the reins from the weak hands of 
Kubitschek and Goulart. Opposition politicians see only too clearly that the 
political generals are all-powerful. The censorship bill was born in Lott's 
citadel, the massive War Ministry skyscraper, along with the scrapping on 
August 31 of most of the U.S.-Brazilian atomic accords. Many U.D.N. moder- 
ates, as big businessmen, distrusted Lacerda’s wild accusations against 
certain generals and government leaders for their Rockefeller ties. 


Although O Globo joined Tribuna da Imprensa in printing in full Lacerda’s 
long first speech which threw Congress — into a a fy O Globo editorially 
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called for more national unity to combat inflation. Chateaubriand's weekly 0 
Cruzeiro, Brazil‘s biggest magazine, saw Lacerda and politics-as-usual Es 
endangering both political and financial stability as Congress approached the 
November 30 deadline for the 1957 budget. Kubitschek's hopes for a workable 
budget and reasonable deficit lay with the more moderate Senate, felt 0 
Cruzeiro. In the Senate, Chateaubriand called for the generals to meet with 
the Senate in secret session to rethink nationalism and restore U.S. atomic 
ties and permit private capital to hasten oil development like Canada's, now 
so prosperous and strong. 

















The military dominate Brazil, filling key posts in the cabinet and 
national agencies controlling oil, atomic energy, security policies and heavy 
industry, wrote Leslie Warren in the Christian Science Monitor. Brazil's 
continuing unrest is due partly to the struggle of Kubitschek and Congress to 
maintain democratic processes in the face of "rebellious elements in the 
armed forces, noisy oppositionists, and incendiary journalism," added Warren. 
Nationalistic officers fear lest Kubitschek and Goulart try to organize labor 
politically in the manner of Peron. Warren saw danger to democracy in mili- 
tary and prosperous business elements seeking a "regime of emergency-- 
probably patterned after Salazar'’s Portugal--in the name of morality and anti- 
Communism." Kubitschek has been hit for allowing "civilianism" to decline. 























Warren and others greatly feared the sudden rise in October of the "Novem- 
ber Front" (Frente de Novembro) and its plans to honor Gen. Lott on the anni- 
versary of his November 1955 coups. Lacerda branded the movement and Lott's 
laborite speech of October 24 "demagogy, Conmpansen, and treasonous plotting 
aimed eventually at military dictatorship." The Front is ultranationalist, 
anti-capitalist and anti-Communist. Correio da | Manha hit Lott's speech to a 
labor convention as improper and demagogic, and as confirming suspicions of 
his growing political ambition. The influential daily then began a series 
denouncing Communist-infiltration in Latin America, including the November 
Front, which calls Lott "the people's general.” Correio da Manha linked 
certain generals of the Front with the atomic minerals groups (Prospec) 
behind the abrupt cancellation of the U.S. atomic contracts (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 401). The paper termed the November Front manifesto “impressively 
parallel in objectives, thought and language" to the Brazilian Communist 
Manifesto of September 26, 1954. It feared lest Goulart and Lott form an 
armed labor militia to be used in the Peronista manner in case of a "third 
political crisis.” 
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By month's end, the November Front dominated debate in Congress and was 
worrying journalists and newscasters. Senator Mem de Sa likened it to 
Lenin’s Bolsheviks who destroyed Kerensky’s moderate regime. Although 
Brazilian Communist leadership was reportedly rent by dissension over 
Stalinism versus Kruschevism, many feared lest the tireless Communists deeply 
infiltrate the November Front and attempt a bloody revolt like that of 
November 1935. Ardent anti-Communist crusader Adm. Carlos Penna Botto talked 
of court action to halt the Front as Communistic and subversive. Papers like 
O Globo, Diario de Noticias and 0 Estado de Sao Paulo. agreed, fearing lest 
the astute Communists use the Front as a “united front." Lott was asked to 
renounce Communist allies as Imprensa Popular publicized the new Front. Re- 
formed fascist of 1938 Plinio Salgado joined Vargas' Estado Novo police chief 
Felinto Miller, now a senator, in defending Lott against accusations of 
accepting Communists in the November Front. Lott himself rejected various 
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accusations including one that he was planning to become dictator. Miller 
denied that he ever said that if Governor Quadros blocked censorship the Arm, 


should enforce it. 


Some observers saw Kubitschek and Lott having trouble shaking off the Com- 
munistic or ultranationalistic officers with whom they allied themselves in th: 
November 1955 showdown with U.D.N. Generals Eduardo Gomes and Juarez Tavora and 
the colonels’ clique close to Lacerda. The situation again became dangerous 
October. Some rash younger officers and one deputy talked of breaking the U.S 
military accords, restoring relations with Russia, and "getting Soviet arms 


like Nasser." 


An experienced foreign correspondent in Rio reported a recent lack of co- 
operation in government agencies in giving news and information, apparently as 
bureaucrats imitated the anti-press nationalism of the military. He said even 
as able an official as Col. Janari Nunes, president of Petrobras, replaced a 
fine information aide with his own mediocre brother. The correspondent said 
privately, "The government seems to be in the hands of a gang which wants no 
free press probing of graft, ineptitude and harmful nationalism. The proposed 
new national capital is absurd. What is needed is new attitudes and patriotic 
personnel. Will the military try to run Brazil indefinitely? Perhaps good 
sense will prevail and the extremists will stop rocking the boat. Lacerda, a 
Communist turned Catholic, was just given some much-needed advice by Rio 
prelate Dom Helder Camara." 


Lacerda could take satisfaction in the sentencing to some 30 years each 
of the three gunmen who wounded him and killed an Air Force major (H.A.R., 
VII: No. 8). One assassin was at the time Vargas' chief bodyguard. Their 
sentencing ended one source of political agitation. Even if only partly 
served as is customary in easygoing Brazil, the sentences were hailed as 
partial indictment of the Vargas era of "official corruption, graft, influ- 
ence peddling and palace intrigue--a sea of mud," to quote Lacerda. 


Adhemar de Barros bounced back onto the political stage in Sao Paulo 
after a triumphant return from exile to Rio last month. The opportunistic 
political millionaire got Sao Paulo's Carmelo Cardinal Mota to celebrate a Te 
Deum for him in the cathedral, where he was photographed sitting on the 
cardinal's throne weeping for joy. Adhemar then resumed maneuvering for a 
Senate seat which would give him immunity from furtherharassment by his chief 


~ political foe, Quadros. 


Quadros continued to resist Kubitschek‘s overtures apparently till he 
gets heavy loans from the Bank of Brazil and National Bank for Economic De- 
velopment for public works and the unprofitable Sao Paulo Municipal Transit 
Co. Visao blamed the sick transit system on "cheap politics" for which a 
series of mayors and Quadros share guilt as they interfered for motives of 
demagoguery and political featherbedding. By October, 50 trams and 300 buses 
out of 1800 vehicles were in the inefficient, overworked shops. The new 3/ 
to 7¢ fares remained among the world's cheapest. Folha da Manha and other 
Sao Paulo papers demanded a transit cleanup and many more trolley-buses, ask- 
ing what the new mayor elected early in 1957 will do. 





Before either Quadros or Adhemar could put forward a municipal slate, 
the Brazilian Labor party nominated former Mayor Francisco Prestes-Maia, 
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famed in the early 1940's for giving the city good planning and widening 
avenues, with P.T.B. Deputy Ivete Vargas-Tatsch for vice mayor. She is a 
young, pretty great-niece of Getulio Vargas, a leftist and nationalist. The 
pP.T.B. hoped to get Adhemar's backing to insure victory over Quadros‘ slate. 
Governor Quadros’ prestige is currently great, thanks to adroit neutrality 
nationally and the mighty achievement of balancing the budget of the power- 
house state (H.A.R., IX: p. 406). He accumulated a 1,000 million cruzeiro 
surplus to meet pay raises for state functionaries. 


Quadros received Governor Ildo Meneghetti of Rio Grande do Sul, whose 
admittedly unqualified brother was made Minister of Agriculture in gratitude 
for trying to form a governors’ front to support Kubitschek. However, 
Quadros balanced this by warmly receiving at the airport opposition politi- 
cal general Juarez Tavora when the defeated 1955 U.D.N. presidential candi- 
date, who retired from the Army at his own request, visited Sao Paulo to 
promote his National Renovation Front. Quadros went to the airport from the 
worst political squabble to date of his governorship. 


As part of Kubitschek's continuing attempt to achieve political pacifi- 
cation, especially in the Armed Forces, he had his aide Gen. Nelson de Mello 
ask disillusioned Gen. Eduardo Gomes to lend his prestige to pacification. 
Earlier in 1956, Gomes was reported in despair at Brazil's repeated crises 
and considering entering a monastery: Death removed one of the biggest politi- 
cal generals, Pedro A. Goes-Monteiro, 67, one of the "tenentes" who seized power 
with Vargas in 1930 and promised basic reforms which were never fulfilled. 


Apparently led by the "Youthful Wing" of Kubitschek's Social Democratic 
party and by Deputy Emflio Carlos of the small National Labor party, 30 P.S.D. 
deputies, 10 Brazilian Labor party deputies and 10 splinter party deputies 
announced formation of the Independent Parliamentary Bloc. They hoped they 
could thus better harmonize clashing forces. 


The congressional probe of atomic energy on October 24 resumed hearings 
on legislation to create "Atombras" along the lines of Petrobras. Business- 
minded deputiesfrom Minas Gerais like Gabriel Passos favored private mining 
of atomic minerals with price controls. Leftist Frota-Moreira, anxious to 
deny the U.S. any role in devéloping iron ore, manganese and bauxite, urged 
nationalization of all miningand minerals. Nationalistic Dagoberto Salles of 
"civilianist" Sao Paulo suggested that "Atombrés" be wholly civilian. Mean- 
time, Kubitschek approved a recommendation that foreigners be allowed to buy 
shares in the National Steel Co. at Volta Redonda, whose capital is being 
raised to 2,250 million cruzeiros. Earlier Kubitschek had studied foreign 
ownership of mines. He named Adm. Otacilio Cunha president of the National 
Atomic Energy Commission. Deputy Iris Meinberg was appointed director of the 
Cia. Urbanizadora da Nova Capital with an administrative council including 
Outgoing Minister of Agriculture Gen. Ernesto Dornelles, author-politician 
Alexandre Barbosa-Lima Sobrinho, Adroaldo Junqueira-Aires, Epilogo de Campos, 
Oscar Fontoura and Herbert Moses--all well-known public men. 


Industrial leaders pressed the government not to raise taxes excessively 
and not to increase official interference in private enterprises, already 
badly hampered. The 1956 federal deficit on October 1 was 13,700 million 
cruzeiros, but foreign trade in January-June showed a favorable balance of 
$171 million and bank credit averaged over 2,000 million cruzeiros a month. 
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At the inauguration of the heavy industrial equipment plant of Mec@&nica 
Pesada S.A. in Taubaté, Sao Paulo, Kubitschek urged Brazil to overcome 
poverty by developing a "new, daring industrial mentality which does not 
seek merely high profit." He said Brazilian poverty is due to ignorance and 
lack of trained technicians despite much recent engineering and industrial 
progress in South Brazil. 


The Brazilian Association of Municfpios and the Getilio Vargas Foundation 
planned jointly to help hundreds of poverty-stricken municfpios (city-county 
units in which the city traditionally monopolizes everything) increase their 
efficiency, revenues, schools and public works, generally all in "lamentable 
decay " according to Visao. The understaffed National Department of Health 
sent reluctant big-city-minded doctors to 48 of the 749 poorest munic{pios 
without doctors. These municfpios contain 30% of Brazil's population but 
represent only a bare subsistence living level. Rural Brazil has only 1.6 
hospital beds per 1000 people. 











With such situations and the schools able to take only half the children, 
Brazilian social welfare and educational authorities shuddered at the prospect 
of a wasteful arms race with Argentina and Chile as Brazil reportedly planned 
to buy a British aircraft carrier. About 10,000 Rio primary and secondary 
teachers staged a two-day strike backed by the National Student Union for 
higher pay. A well-organized two-day strike of 3,000 Rio bus conductors and 
drivers won 25% increases in pay and fares. 


The appointment of Gen. Otavio Saldanha-Mazza to succeed Gen. Anor Tei- 
xeira-Santos as chief of the Combined Staff was expected to facilitate a 
reversal of the August 31 cancellation of U.S. atomic contracts. At that time, 
Brazil stopped shipping radioactive ores to the U.S. because of a wave of 
supernationalism. Brazilian delegate to the U.N. peaceful atomic energy 
conference, Carlos Alfredo Bernardes, speaking for the Latin American bloc 
asked for large-scale aid. Brazil was proud late in October to have three 
Brazilians presiding over U.N. atomic gatherings: Ambassador Joao Carlos Muniz 
was chairman of the conference which voted to create a world atomic body on 
whose board Brazil will serve; Bernardes chaired a committee of 18 to organize 
the agency; Prof. Carlos Chagas of Rio's Medical School was elected chairman of 
the U.N. Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation. Brazilian 
diplomacy lost veteran former Ambassador to the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Mario 
Pimentel-Brandao, once Foreign Minister, who died at 67. At U.N. suggestion, 
steel-maker Gen. Edmundo Macedo-Soares was invited to advise the Philippines on 
steel. Author Alvaro Lins became Ambassador to Portugal, and Victor Nunes-Leal 
succeeded him as chief of Kubitschek's civil secretariat. Brazil celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of Alberto Santos-Dumont as the "father of aviation." 


Hawthorne Arey, an Export-Import Bank director, headed a group of Bank 
experts meeting with directors of the National Bank for Economic Development 
and industrialists to study loan projects in seven states. O Jornal predicted 
that if double taxation were ended U.S. investments would increase rapidly. 


At the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America meeting in Sao Paulo, 
Argentine economist Rail Prebisch said economic nationalism and industrial 
self-sufficiency are "outmoded," urging more attention to agriculture, mechani- 
zation and welfare. The National Cooperative Credit Bank promised to lend 
1,500 million cruzeiros to food-producing co-ops. Nelson Rockefeller's IBEC 
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Research Institute expanded its efforts to help coffee planters check erosion 
and raise output through mulching, fertilizer and better seeds and methods. 







Oil in Brazil was the cover story in Visao for October 12, thanks to 
Suez- Visao saw much foreign capital hurrying to Spanish America to increase 
petroleum production, bypassing nationalistic Brazil and Argentina Oil 
Companies are giving ever more generous terms to Latin America, according to 
Visao. U.S. consultant Walter Link of Petrobrdés predicted huge possibilities 
in Amaz6nia, where prospecting and drilling are beirg increased. Visao warned 
Petrobras to hurry lest an oil famine slow the Brazilian economy dangerously, 


encouraging Communism. 


















Ultranationalist Senator Kerginaldo Cavalcanti accused Washington as well 
as London and Paris of putting "iniquitous pressure on Egypt" in the Suez 
crisis. The Foreign Ministry strongly protested Soviet savagery in Hungary, 
supporting the U.S. move to bring the case before the U.N. 








Capping recent efforts to strengthen trade and political ties with 
Paraguay, Foreign Minister José Carlos de Macedo-Soares flew to Asuncién to 
sign a trade pact. Earlier, Kubitschek met Paraguayan President Alfred 
Stroessner (See PARAGUAY) on their common Parana River frontier to start an 
international bridge. Visao hailed the role of diplomat Edmundo Barbosa-Silva 
as head of the Itamarati's Economic Department for scoring a victory over 
Argentina in Paraguay and for enlarging Brazil's trade payments union to 
include eight European nations, "The Hague Club.” 



















Erico Verfssimo, perhaps Brazil’s best known contemporary novelist, 
returned to his home city of Porto Alegre to resume his literary career after 
three years as Director of the Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan 
American Union in Washington. In an interview with Correio da Manha, he 
lamented Brazilian apathy in promoting better Brazilian-U.S. relations 
through such elementary media as tourism and cultural activity He also 
deplored the inadequate and infrequent passenger steamship service and noted 
that Brazil had never appointed a cultural attaché in the U.S. 
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F. Jay Taylor. THE UNITED STATES AND THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, 1936--39. New 
York. Bookman Associates. 1956. Pp. 288. $5.00. 














The Spanish Civil War continues to arouse historical interest not unmixed 
with passion. In 1954 Claude G. Bowers, who has written an introduction for 
Mr. Taylor's book, published his memoirs My Mission to Spain. David T. 
Cattell's Communism and the Spanish Civil War appeared in 1955. Mr. Taylor is 
a member of the history department of Louisiana College in Pineville, and his 
general survey caps in appropriate style the arch of monographs. It is a 
detailed, well-documented study. Despite scholarly detachment, it depicts 
with quiet drama the fall of Spanish democracy. The question of Communism 
appears in proper focus, and the role of American Catholics spearheading the 
attack on the Republic is described. Ambassador Bowers appears as a wise and 
enlightened individual, while his colleague Joseph P. Kennery seems to have 
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been either villainous or stupid. Mr. Taylor's book will probably prove to 
be a definitive study. 


John A. Houston. LATIN AMERICA IN THE UNITED NATIONS. New York. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 1956. Pp. 345. $2.75. 


This monograph by the chairman of the Department of Political Science at 
Knox College is number 8 in the United Nations Studies of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, and carries a foreword by the distinguished 
Panamanian Ricardo J. Alfaro. Be it said that this is a substantial, well- 
documented work, with an abundant bibliography. It would be pedantic to 
object to the considerable number of misspellings in foreign languages, such 
as: jurridique, cuestion, después della guerra. This reviewer long since 
gave up hope of seeing high foreign language standards in an American publi- 
cation in the social sciences, although this may be a deliberate attempt to 
create a United Nations language. In brief, as a scholarly study, this book 


is first-class. 


However, it is impossible to see the woods of reality for the docu- 
mentary trees. We are told that "Within the halls of the United Nations 
during the first dramatic decade of its existence, no group of states has 
been more prominent than the Latin Americans....The Latin Americans are proud 
of their "Group" and not without justification." However, certain basic 
questions are not squarely faced. What validity has an organization in which 
approximately one third of the members represent a bloc of countries which 
are fundamentally isolationist and have no intention of undertaking serious 
responsibilities in world affairs? Which send token forces to Korea or Suez 
in order to hide a dictatorship at home and to gain international respecta- 
bility? Which lecture the Great Powers about civil rights as inappropriately 
and petulantly as do the Near Eastern countries? Which use the United 
Nations as a sounding-board for baroque oratory? Which attempt to divert the 
focus of activity to the General Assembly, where they seek to make it appear 
that they are the spokesmen for "world public opinion"? Which use their vote 
in the United Nations as part of the big quid-pro-quo with the United States? 
Which became in the Suez debate a musical instrument on which the U.S. 


delegates played? 


This observer seriously doubts the viability of the United Nations, 
since it suffers, as does the Organization of American States, from an origi- 
nal sin which even the existence of the Security Council in the former does 
not correct, there being of course no equivalent of the Security Council in 
the Organization of American States. Portuguese America was a success and 
remained united as one country, Brazil. Anglo-America broke up into two 
parts, the United States and Canada. Spanish America was a failure and 
became balkanized, breaking up into eighteen countries. As a result of their 
success, Brazil has one vote, the United States and Canada one vote each, 
while as a reward for its failure Spanish America has eighteen votes. It is 
clear that in international organizations, nothing succeeds like failure. 


Some recent publications of the Fondo de Cultura Econémica of Mexico City: 
OBRAS COMPLETAS DE ALFONSO REYES. I, 1955, pp. 350. II, 1956, pp. 373. 
III, 1956, pp. 519. 


Alfonso Reyes, born in 1889, published in November, 1905 three sonnets 
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in the Monterrey newspaper, El Espectador. In 1955 he celebrated without 
celebration his "golden wedding” with the pen, and Arnaldo Orfila Reynal, 
director of that most distinguished publishing house, the Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica, proposed that the Fondo pay tribute to their old and loyal 
colleague by publishing his complete works The volumes are organized more 
or less chronologically. The first of the series includes the works of his 
"first Mexican period," prior to his leaving for Europe in August of 1913: 
Cuestiones estéticas, Capitulos de literatura mexicana, and Varia. There is 
something mechanically odd about “this volume in that the last - page bears the 
title "Indices," but nothing follows. In 1913, Alfonso Reyes moved to 
France, where he spent a year, and then to Spain, where he lived for ten 
years. Volume II includes the writings of his Madrid period: Vision de 
Anaéhuac, Las visperas de Espana, and Calendario. Reyes' European period was 
decisive in making him feel not only his own destiny but that of Mexico. 
Volume III contains more works belonging roughly to the same period: El 
plano oblicuo, El cazador, El suicida, Aquellos dias, and Retratos reales e 
imaginarios. It is not specified how many volumes the "Obras completas” 

will finally comprise, but they constitute a fitting tribute to a broad-gauge 
writer and a charming gentleman, as well as another proof of the astonishing 
vitality of the Fondo de Cultura Economica. 
































Juan Lépez Morillas. EL KRAUSISMO ESPANOL. 1956. Pp. 218. 




































It is a significant comment on the present state of Hispanic scholarship 
that the Fondo de Cultura Economica should publish a much-needed study on a 
significant aspect of Spanish cultural history, namely Krausismo. This well- 
written but poorly-glued book throws new light on the whole history of 19th 
century Spain. The figure of Julian Sanz del Rio acquires significance and 
prestige, and his influence on great Liberals such as Giner de los Rios, 
Manuel B. Cossio, Galdés and Clarin becomes apparent. The hostile criticism 
of Conservatives such as Campoamor and Menéndez y Pelayo seems ineffectual, 
but the importance of the basic ideological struggle is made all the more 
evident. 


















Rail Prieto. HUESO Y CARNE. 1956. Pp. 283. 





This little volume is number 28 in the series "Letras Mexicanas." Many 
of the works in this series have less universal significance than other 
volumes published by the Fondo, but they add up to a significant document 
about contemporary Mexico. In any case, Raul Prieto's short stories have a 
charm of their own. 


Manuel Gonzalez Ramirez. LA HUELGA DE CANANEA. 1956. Pp. 154. 





The Fondo de Cultura Econdémica is publishing a series entitled "Fuentes 
para la historia de la Revolucién Mexicana." The story of the strike at the 
U.S.-owned copper mines of Cananea, Sonora is volume III of the series, the 
first two being "Planes politicos y otros documentos” and "La caricatura 

politica.” The organization of the series is not clear, since the publication 

















in it of "Sonora en la Revolucion" is announced, while we are told that volume 


III is part of this same study. In any case, the 1906 strike was important as 


a prelude to the 1910 revolution; this volume commemorates the 50th anniversary 


of the strike. The regime of Porfirio Diaz comes in for sharp criticism for 
having allowed the U.S. rangers to enter Mexico as strike-breakers. 
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Daniel Cosfo Villegas. HISTORIA MODERNA DE MEXICO. LA REPUBLICA RESTAURADA. 
LA VIDA SOCIAL. Mexico. Hermes. 1956. Pp. 1011. $125 pesos. 


In these days when American university presses are concerned largely 
with the sales possibilities of their books and wish to make sure that their 
stocks keep moving at a good pace, it is refreshing to go to a "backward" 
country like Mexico where a struggling publishing house established by 
Spanish Republicans is undertaking without subsidy to publish works of the 
magnitude of Cosfo Villegas' Historia Moderna de México. It is to be hoped 
that Mexicans realize their indebtedness to publishers such as Hermes. 





The first volume of Cosio Villegas' monumental history of Mexico rom 
1867 to 1876 covered the political affairs of the period, the second ine 
economic life of the times. This volume deals with the social life of the 
period, and completes the first two volumes. From the viewpoint of human 
interest, it is the most colorful of the three. Cosfo Villegas' magnum opus 
is in reality produced by a seminar or team of researchers working under his 
direction. The third volume is the work of three young scholars: Luis 
Gonzalez y Gonzdlez, Emma Cosfo Villegas, and Guadalupe Monroy. The first 
two are attached to the Colegio de México, the last to the Faculty of Philoso- 
phy of the National University. Every university library should put in a 
standing order for Cosio Villegas' Historia moderna de Mexico. 





Donald Demarest and Coley Taylor. THE DARK VIRGIN. Porter's Landing, 
Freeport, Maine. Coley Taylor, Inc. 1956. Pp. 256. $5.00. 


After a careful examination of the evidence, this reviewer is convinced 
that the story of the appearance of the Virgin of Guadalupe is a legend 
without historical foundation. This is the simple fact, and even an at- 
tractive and interesting book such as this written pro ecclesiam is guilty of 
suppressio veri by overlooking all the negative evidence. Moreover, the cult 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe is clearly being used by the Catholic Church in 
Mexico to spread the idea that a Mexican patriot must be a devotee of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe. "Non fecit taliter omni nationi," the biblical in- 
scription which appears in neon signs over the shrines of Guadalupe, is 
appended to the dedication of this book "To Mexico and the Mexicans," and is 
intended to fiil Mexicans with un-Christian pride that they have been singled 
out for a special revelation. This is fundamentally a Madison Avenue 
approach to religion, to which we must reply with that single old university 
word: Veritas, Veritas, Veritas. We must repeat our objection to the 
appearance in the United States of books bearing the inscription "Nihil 
Obstat--Censor Librorum," and since this review is concerned with matters of 
the deepest concern, we will not be so pedantic as to object to the mis- 


spelling "liborum." 





Sylvanus Griswold Morley, revised by George W. Brainerd. THE ANCIENT MAYA. 
Stanford University Press. Third edition. 1956. Pp. 494. $10.00. 


Sylvanus G. Morley'’s famous conspectus of Mayan civilization first 
appeared in 1946. Its success was immediate: a second edition was published 
in 1947, and the Fondo de Cultura Econémica in Mexico City brought out a 
Spanish translation. Morley died, and George W. Brainerd of the University 
of California at Los Angeles undertook the preparation of a completely 
revised edition. The untimely death of Professor Brainerd in February 1956 
left his assistant Betty Bell to finish the job. 
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In the revision, a considerable amount of material has been left out; 
the third edition has 494 pp. as opposed to 520 in the second. On the other 
hand, much has been added, especially regarding the wall paintings at 
Bonampak and the Palenque tomb. The final chapter, "An appraisal of the Maya 
civilization," which is a summation of the whole book, is the work of Betty 
Bell. She attempts to tie in the data collected by Morley and Brainerd with 
the ideas on social evolution of V. Gordon Childe and Julian Steward. 














This book remains, without question, the basic general work on Mayan 
civilization. 











C. G. Egeler and T. de Booy. CHALLENGE OF THE ANDES. THE CONQUEST OF MOUNT 
HUANTSAN. Translated from the Dutch by W. E. James. New York. David McKay. 


1955. Pp. 203. $4.50. 






This reviewer is congenitally unfit to comment on a book like this: he 
sees no point in climbing mountains. However, he must record that a lot of 
people seem to want to, and that the troubled situation in Asia has led many 
expeditions to go to Peru instead, where the Cordillera Blanca still offers 
challenges such as 21,000 foot Huantsan. When a Dutch expedition to the 
Himalayas fell through, these two young geologists went to South America and 
produced a story which is not only full of the usual thrills, but also gives 
a careful account of the geology of the area. The photographs, maps and 
sketches give a vivid sensation of reality. The conqueror of Everest, 

E. P. Hillary, has written a foreword indicating the merits of the young 
Dutchmen's exploit. 



















Alfred Barnaby Thomas. LATIN AMERICA. A HISTORY. New York. Macmillan. 
1956. Pp. 801. $6.00. 


Despite an excessive number of errata, this is one of the very best 
histories of Latin America in English. For a detailed commentary by this 
reviewer, see the March, 1957 issue of Hispania. 
















Brassat. FIESTA IN SEVILLE. New York. Studio Publications in associ- 
ation with Thomas Y. Crowell. 1956. Pp. 151. $7.95. 





This handsome volume is above all a collection of photographs of Seville 
in Spring, during Holy Week and the Fair, by the renowned art photographer 
Brassai. It is in reality a French book, and was first published in French 
by Robert Delpire. The text by an able lady, Dominique Aubier, has been 
translated by Eric Earnshaw Smith. Henri de Montherlant wrote the foreword. 
The text is brief and chit-chatty. The photographs are excellent, but they 
reveal a cult of "la Espana de pandereta,” and hark straight back to Barrés' 
Du sang, de la volupté et de la mort. The Seville of Holy Week processions 
and bullfights is real, although the parade of Nazarenes between lines of 
chairs set up for gawking tourists seems more like a Cecil B. de Mille pro- 
duction than a manifestation of deep religion. One would never guess from 
these pictures that Andalusia is a land of poor, sad, desperate peasants. 
Tourists will be tourists. In any case, the pictures are superb, and the 
book is a masterpiece of the printer's art. 
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Miriam Kropp. CUZCO. WINDOW ON PERU. New York. Crowell-Studio. 1956. 
Pp. 143. $6.00. 


This attractive volume fills the need for a reliable book about the Inca 
capital. It describes the monuments of the city and its environs in a series 
of articles each of which is arranged under the titles “location,” "history," 
and "description." There are fifty pages of excellent black and white 
illustrations. The author, born in San Francisco, educated at Stanford Uni- 
versity and later employed in the American Embassy in Lima, is now the wife 
of Pedro Beltran who, as publisher of La Prensa, was in the news and in jail 
during the final days of the Odria regime. This book will be useful to 
scholars and pleasing to amateurs. 















































Samuel E. Chamberlain. MY CONFESSION. New York. Harper. 1956. Pp. 302. 
$6 .00. 


These recollections of "a rogue--an American hero and soldier of fortune" 
have achieved wide notoriety in the United States following the publication 
of some colorful extracts and equally colorful illustrations by the author in 
Life magazine. The readers were not interested in scholarly documentation 
about the last century, but rather in the picaresque and piquant episodes 
which show us the fascinatingly seamy side of the American invasion of 
Mexico. It all sounds more like boasting than confessing. Ther= has been 
widespread doubt about the authenticity of these memoirs by a man who later 
became a respected Civil War general, a feeling that one life could not be 
packed with so many adventures. In both his introduction and his postscript, 
Roger Butterfield defends the authenticity of the story. This volume gives 
nearly the complete text--about five times as much as the Life articles. 
However, we would be most curious to see the "outright fictional passages" 
which the editor has 6mitted. There are 55 illustrations, including 16 pages 
in full color that remind us of the native ex-voto paintings which adorn 
Mexican churches. With the help of books like this, history should become a 
much more popular subject. 


Rodrigo Royo. THE SUN AND THE SNOW. Chicago. Regnery. 1956. Pp. 304. 
$3.95. 


Royo's novel has a special interest for this reviewer, whose closest 
Spanish friend was reported killed with the Blue Division on the Russian 
front. Perhaps the author, who is now the Arriba correspondent to the United 

~ Nations in New York, knew him. Royo's story brings to life that sad episode 
when Franco Spain in 1941 sent some of its best youth to fight with the Nazis 
against Communism. There is an atmosphere of futility about the whole thing, 
just as, in a bigger way, there was about Napoleon's invasion of Russia. 
This novel is e kind of For Whom the Bell Tolls in reverse. We can only wish 
that Royo had simply told us the story of his experiences, without fictional 
garb. And that he would join the staff of a paper more in tune with the 
times than Arriba, the organ of the Falange. 





"LIVING LATIN AMERICA": FOR DETAILS OF THIS SUMMER SESSION TO BE HELD 
IN MEXICO CITY FROM JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1957 WRITE TO RONALD HILTON, 
DIRECTOR, HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 





